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WHEN THE DUCKS BEGIN THEIR FLIGHT. 


By CHARLES H. MORTON. 





Y way of preface I 
might state that this 
sketch is not ex- 
pressly intended for 
the skilled and sea- 
soned veteran of the 
scatter-gun, who, by 
virtue of his chilled- 
steel nerves and that 
practice-begotten con- 
fidence in his deadly 
judgment, scores with 
his every shot. There 
are lots of us who 
have yet to reach that 
weary condition in 
our hunting careers 
when “ kills ” become 
monotonous; _ there- 
fore, to the coming 
sportsman this article 
is respectfully addressed — he to whom 
hunting still holds the charm and thrill 
of poignant novelty, and who is still dis- 
charging his first gun with an erratic 
execution, due to recurring attacks of 
nervousness at critical moments, and 
who, poor amateur! is beset by haunting 
doubts concerning patterns and pow- 
ders. 

The seasoned shooter, who hunts 
“for the exercise,’ may be so good as 
to cast a critical eye upon this academic 
essay and take some small interest 
herein; for even now, when the ducks 





begin their flight, there comes into his 
life the zest and excitement of his 
younger days. He has hunted the lum- 
bering chicken of the broad plains to- 
ward the western sun and the brown 
Bob White of the weedy Southern fields ; 
these bring him health and recreation, 
but the only skill displayed is that of his 
grand and well-trained pointer. The 
long-billed, zigzag snipe and the rushing 
grouse of the hilly Northern woods call 
into greater play that consummate art of 
the gun wherein he excels. The marshes 
and lakes hold now the sole remaining 
charm left to him. His gun must do its 
sharpest work, his eyes must be ever on 
the alert, not only to note the far-off 
erial specks so rapidly approaching, but 
instantly to tell by the formation, shape 
and flight of the distant flock whether 
they are pintails, bluebills, mallards or 
teal, slow flying or fast; his wisdom as 
to the movements of the wild-fowl must 
be unerring; his choice of position for 
the flight, his methods of setting out 
decoys, his acquired cunning pitted 
against the inherent cunning of the 
wariest of game birds—all put his trained 
faculties to their utmost tension. 

Here is the sport to challenge all his 
skill and all his woods-lore into lively 
action. Success does not always crown 
his efforts, be his skill of the greatest. 
What luck, then, will greet our sport- 
loving voungsters in their initial experi- 
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ences with the web-feet? The worst of 
luck, usually. In the days when breech- 
loaders were few in number and ducks 
correspondingly plentiful, one had not 
to observe the strict caution and extreme 
skill so necessary in these lean days to out- 
general the wild-fowl. The high perfection 
so rapidly attained in the making of fire- 
arms, soon thinned the ranks of feath- 
ered game, and the remnant left, in order 
to prolong its existence, quickly learned 
that safety lay only in eternal vigilance. 
Not only have the ducks become more 
wary, but their very scarcity of numbers 
augments the difficulties which lie today 
between the gunner and his day's sport. 
To overcome these obstacles the hunter 
must possess something of woods-craft 
and observation, without which his pow- 
erful gun, with its charges of heavily 
loaded nitro shells, amounts almost to 
nothing. Ducks are wary and wild and 
highly educated, all of them. Almost 
their first lesson in mental arithmetic is 
the accurate estimate of a distance of 
100 yards and they are taught to assume 
that hunters are hiding behind every 
clump of grass within eyeshot. Thus is 
implanted in their duckling minds a dis- 
trust of things seemingly secure, and 
their inherent caution is so carefully de- 
veloped that one finds them “ mighty 
hard to catch.” At a half-mile’s dis- 
tance they can easily discern a hunter 
batting his eye, and they never fly closer 
than 100 yards to that hunter. This is 
the reason why a good duck hunter 
never bats his eye when a flock is ap- 
proaching. Decoys and blinds are given 
such careful attention in the duck’s edu- 
cation that it is a remarkably talented 
hunter who wins or an extra fool duck 
who loses in this game they play to- 
gether. Therefore, in this discussion, 
the methods used to circumvent the duck 
tribe will be set out forthe benefit of the 
tyro and the amusement of the old hand 
at the business. 


Let us direct our attention to the Cen- 
tral States where the best of duck shoot- 
ing is had in the migrating season — late 
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September and through the cooling days 
of October. The little teals lead the 
south-bound clan, and during the beau- 
tiful Indian summer days the ponds and 
marshes attract them by thousands. A 
great part of this swarm have been 
hatched in these places and they are loath 
to leave such good feeding as they find 
in the overflowed cornfields and broad 
expanses of reedy marsh; however, the 
first chill breath of frost sends them 
scudding, but brings in the large ducks 
—mallards, widgeons, redheads and 
bluebills. These forerunners of the 
stormy days do not tarry long as a gen- 
eral rule. They are the vanguard of the 
Southern flight, and when they are gone 
the best of the shooting is over. 

How shall this shooting be obtained? 
Many items must be considered. It is 
no easy matter to kill even a few ducks 
in localities where they may be quite 
plentiful. One must have a good gun, 
closely choked, and know how to use it. 
He must remember that a duck going 
down-wind is moving somewhere be- 
tween 40 and 120 miles an hour, and if 
that duck be only 40 yards distant it will 
require a lead of 15 feet ahead of his 
bill to bring him in the centre of the 
shot-charge — also the aim should be a 
trifle high and the gun should not be 
stopped in its swing with the bird until 
the shot has left the muzzle. Hold a 
trifle low and dead on on an incomer; 
hold high on an outgoing duck, and on 
all angles lead well out and aim high. 

Because he cannot approach them, the 
hunter must bring the ducks within 
range by means of well-fashioned, well- 
placed decoys. He must know how to 
hide from sharp, suspicious eyes and he 
should also know where to locate his 
blind in order to secure the best shoot- 
ing. As a first essential, the hunter’s 
clothes should be of a color not readily 
distinguishable among the reeds, grasses 
and willows of the marshes. The fa- 
miliar canvas hat, hunting coat and pants 
of dead-grass color are invaluable; more 
so if they be of heavy waterproofed ma- 


























terial. Flannels, warm and heavy, a 
good sweater, woolen socks and warm 
gloves are essential, for it sometimes is 
chilly business, this hiding from the 
ducks in a blind through whose flimsy 
sides icy gusts from the north are whis- 
tling. Such clothing will make the hun- 
ter an inconspicuous part of his sur- 
roundings. A black overcoat or black 
hat will spoil a morning’s sport, for a 
duck will take notice at an incredible dis- 
tance and go the other way. Nothing 
creates more disgust in the heart of an 
old hunter than to discover, loafing near 
his snug blind, some guileless gunner, 
wearing a black hat and hoping for the 
chance to pick up a straggler duck — 
perhaps wondering why he doesn’t get a 
shot. 

The blind itself is often an unimpor- 
tant thing. Often it can be located has- 
tily and effectively wherever you choose 
to plant your decoys. The important 
fact is this: Wherever you build it, 
make it of the natural material at hand, 
so that it is as inconspicuous as possible. 
Step off 100 yards and look at your han- 
diwork, and if you can tell at that dis- 
tance it is a duck blind and not a clump 
of weeds, a bit of driftwood or a part of 
the marsh itself, you must alter it con- 
siderably, for your work has been coarse 
and even a duck is apt to shy at a blind 
the size of a haystack, standing abomi- 
nably where it ought not. 

If you are shooting on a sandbar, do 
not cut down all the young willows be- 
cause they stick nicely upright in the wet 
sand, to form a tepee of green that would 
shelter a team of horses. Willows do 
not grow on the edge of the bar but on 
the “towhead” over in the middle dis- 
tance. Your blind must be made of 
sand. A few spadefuls, leaving a shal- 
low hole — around the sides of which 
you can raise a low, sandy mound and 
place a few handfuls of the dry, bone- 
white driftwood that litters the bar. You 
will be surprised to find how serviceable 
is this blind. As long as you keep per- 
fectly still, you are perfectly hidden — 
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and one should always keep quiet when 
in a blind. Move when you are ready 
to shoot. If the sand be too wet to ex- 
cavate, gather an armful of drift and 
arrange it on the point of the bar — 
never building a high blind but one in 
which you can sit comfortablv and keep 
a good lookout.’ 

In marshes, where ducks come regu- 
larly morn and night, one hides in the 
reeds wherever he chooses, care being 
taken however to pick a stand at the 
edge of an open space of water where 
decoys are set out and into which the 
ducks fall when shot. It is useless to 
hunt for ducks falling in the high reeds, 
as it is next to impossible to find them. 
Remember also, it is best to shoot in- 
stantly every crippled duck or he will 
never be gathered. In a wide expanse 
of clear water one cannot get near the 
wild-fowl and they often object to fly- 
ing near the shore, even if decoys be 
temptingly displayed. A barrel sunk in 
the shallow water out where the birds 
congregate makes an excellent hide, and 
a dozen or so decoys around it will give 
good shooting —only this is so near 
akin to the battery blinds, used with such 
deadly effect in Chesapeake Bay and the 
sea-coast ducking grounds, that its use 
is to be condemned. It is playing it 
“low down” on the harassed wild-fowl. 
We always forget that in successfully 
circumventing the webfooted species, 
we are killing more than our share of 
our fast-vanishing wild-fowl. Not only 
ought we learn moderation in shooting, 
but we must also strive for the Legisla- 
tive protection of our game birds and 
beasts before it is too late. The present 
game laws are excellent in many re- 
spects. They are bad in this: they are 
not stringent enough in the protection of 
wild-fowl in many States constituting 
the winter resorts of ducks and geese. 
Here the open seasons are either unlim- 
ited or else extend into the spring 
months; either no limit is placed upon 
the bag or else it is at a much higher 
figure than is reasonable. It is a deplor- 
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able fact that we are killing off the ducks 
too rapidly. I mention this here because 
I am afraid it would slip my mind were 
we in a blind and the flight good. 

A few more things to remember and 
I close. Always place the decoys, if pos- 
sible, down-wind from your blind. Ducks 
prefer to alight against the wind, and 
they will thus always come in to decoys 
toward you. Never build your blind too 
near another’s; do not hang around in 
the vicinity of another blind, hoping for 
a chance shot — put yourself in the place 
of the man in the blind and be surprised 
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to find how hot you are getting. Never 
pre-empt a blind, for the builder may be 
coming to use it; and, lastly, never shoot 
into a bunch of poor, deluded, decoy- 
fooled ducks that have settled out there 
in the water 30 yards distant. Let ‘em 
jump and then try honestly to get one 
with each barrel, for this is the royal 
sport of all shooting and royal birds fall 
whenever your aim is true. Also are 
you a true hunter, if with the thrill of 
triumph you can feel a twinge of re- 
morse as your gun fulfills its duty. 


CODY. 


By F. L HARDING. 


UY DUNHAM had completed his 
college course at Yale. His grad- 
uation essay, “The Young Man 

and the World,” had been the acme of 
concentrated wisdom. And now the un- 
enlightened business world was to re- 
ceive the guidance of his collegiate train- 
ing and inborn culture. Guy was a 
Back Bay offshoot. He had ideas on 
social inequalities. 

A year after his début into the mazes 
of commerce—a scarcely perceptible rip- 
ple marking the plunge—he dropped into 
Cody, Wyoming, with a crowd of Bos- 
ton wool buyers. The new clip was then 
shearing and the growers were in a bar- 
gaining humor. Guy represented a big 
house, and, though new to the game, had 
no doubt of his ability to carry off the 
cream of the stock. 

Things had been dull at Cody. A 
motley crew of shearers, ranchers, crafty 
Eastern buyers and sundry were knock- 
ing about the town. Saloons were not 
vacant nor gambling places shunned, yet 
life seemed to drag.. Guy, too, felt the 
need of a little excitement after his long 
trip across the continent. In fact, he 
mentioned it to several friendly competi- 
tors. They promised to see what could 
be done. 


At Shivy Sam’s Golden Fleece bar the 
wool markets of America were repre- 
sented that night. Drinks flooded out 
and down; talk ran high; a fiddle toiled 
in a wheezy tone. 

In the midst of the festivity a cow- 
boy from the Circle Bar outfit came 
in; a little group were soon talking 
around him in a corner. Williams, of 
Boston, butted in. “ Gentlemen,” he sud-. 
denly shouted to the crowd, “Jake here 
has got a badger. Let’s fight him to- 
morrow!” The news brought out a 
loud shout of approval from the assem- 
bly. “Oh! say!” asked Eshel, of Phil- 
adelphia, “is that game still working 

?” “Shut up!” whispered somebody 
at his side. 

Guy was at once enthusiastic. A good 
dog was needed—a big savage brute. 
“Jim Kelly’s bull is a ripping fine ani- 
mal,” suggested one. “Too light—a 
mastiff is the boy,” advised Whitey Gill. 
“Only one mastiff in town—that’s 
his’n,”—and the speaker nodded at Shivy 
Sam. That worthy shook his head sor- 
rowfully from behind the polished bar. 
“TI think a lot of Brimstone. I ain’t 
goin’ to have him all tore up, boys.” 

Immediately the whole room-full 
begged Sam to loan the dog. He was 





























plainly distressed. “Tm downright 
sorry, boys—but he’s like a child to me. 
Them badgers is sudden death. I’ve 
seen ‘em before. Jake's is extry big, 
too, you all heard him say so.” 

“Oh! come now!” urged Guy. “ It’s 
wretchedly dull around here, you know. 
Be a sport, my good man. I'll buy the 
dog from you.” The grisled proprietor 
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Jones. Guy was there with the goods. 
“ Five hundred on the badger!” he re- 
torted. Bets now ran high, spreading 
out into the streets. The hotels were 
soon ringing with the coming battle. 
High wagers were placed at other pub- 
lic resorts. Guy kept in touch with the 
odds and backed the badger heavily. The 
dog had no more show than an icicle in 
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“Over ih the dust, upon his back, went Guy."’ 





was all broken up about his unfortunate 
position. He loved the dog; had tended 
him through the risky months of puppy- 
hood; but public interests had a strong 
claim. He was no obstructionist! They 
should have Brimstone, though his heart 
bled as he thought of his probable fate. 
He wept on Guy’s shoulder. Every one 
was touched. It was-a noble sacrifice. 

“ Two hundred on the dog!” yelled 


Hell, Jake had told him so himself on 
the strict QO T. 

The next morning dawned brightly. 
Early the preparations began in the open 
square opposite the Golden Fleece. A 
ring was paced off and fenced around. 
About noon a wagon pulled up to the 
fast gathering crowd. Four ranchers 
lifted down a huge box provided with 
a sliding door. Carefully struggling 
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through the pressing ranks, they set the 
box in a corner of the ring. Much specu- 
lation was indulged in as to the size and 
weight of its occupant. 

Soon Sam came out with Brimstone 
big as a pony and savage as a timber 
wolf. A referee was chosen and every- 
body thrilled with excited anticipation. 
Indeed, the whole country side seemed 
to be present; the betting still continued 
tumultuously. Brimstone’s appearance 
brought down the odds sharply, previous- 
ly in favor of the “ extry big ” badger. 

At last Jake strode into the ring. ‘* We 
are all ready to proceed, my friends. But 
one detail ain't vet arranged for. Who's 
to pull out the badger?” He gingerly 
picked up a loose rope end, stretching out 
from under the door of the box. 

“Not for mine!” ‘Excuse me!” 
“Pull out the Devil, you might say!” 
came from the crowd. Nobody volun- 
teered to pull out the badger. 

“ Well, gents, I’m the owner—I can't. 
Got to be some stranger. Don't keep us 
all waitin’. Step right up!” 

A commotion was seen in the ring- 
side and Guy pushed his way through the 
crowd with a pitving smile. He gazed 
scornfully around at the hesitating circle 
of herders and cow-punchers. Were 
these the dare-devils of his favorite fic- 
tion! He threw out his chest and ex- 
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claimed: “I, with my good right arm— 
[ will pull out the badger!” The crowd 
cheered. 

“Keep the rope slack till I jerk open 
the door,” cautioned Jake. “ Then pull 
like thunder. When he comes, jump. 
He’ll make for you, but Sam/’ll throw 
Brimstone loose right off. Look out 
now!” Guy threw off his coat, rolled up 
his sleeves, spat on his hands. He took 
up the rope. The referee held up his 
hand for silence. 

“Wait!’’ shouted Jones. 
sand even srimstone.” 
“Done!” replied Guy, with a careless air. 
“Ready!” warned the referee. 
nodded. “Go!” 

Jake hurled open the door. 
snarled. 


“A thot- 
money on 


Guy 


Brimstone 
Guy braced his feet and gave a 
mighty heave. Over in the dust upon his 
back he sprawled, while, out of the 
badger’s lair, the rope dragged a—— 
baby’s bottle with three feet of rubber 
hose! 


Guy still goes to Cody. He doesn't 
want to, but the business world demands 
it. On entering the Golden Fleece, a 
chanted chorus greets him: ‘ I, with my 
good right arm—I—” but he surrenders. 
“Set ‘em up, Sam,” he says— “ 
up all round.” 


set ‘em 


FOR REST ON A MOSSY LEDGE. 


By CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY. 


: 
For rest on a mossy ledge 
When the August sun-rays burn— 
The moth a-drowse in the sedge, 
The bee in the lily urn— 
For rest at the cool wood edge, 
My feet from the city turn. 


II. 


The murmur of crystal brooks, 


The lave of the healing breeze, 


The smell of the cedar nooks, 


The strength of the giant trees; 


And I turn me from my books 


To the wild, free, untrod leas. 


I1l. 
Give me of the maple shade, 
Give me incense of the pine, 
Tanager song in the glade, 
Vireo voice in the vine— 
O! let me the woods invade 
To drink of the Northland wine! 
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SOME STRANGE THINGS OF SEA AND LAND. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


RITZ and I have changed 
our workshop a full three 
thousand miles west; there 
is the same good old blue 
roof above, but the walls 
tower higher, and when the 
tea pail is ready and too 
hot to drink the lad finds it does not do 
to pour a cup of clear Puget Sound 
water in (we went thirsty that meal!). 
We miss the maples and the hardwoods 
of the centre of the continent; but the 
mighty firs (both red and white), the 
tall cedars, the lower woods with their 
hanging masses of white mosses, the red 
boles of the Madrofio trees (a handsome 
evergreen with a long arbutus leaf), the 
all-surrounding snowcapped ranges, the 
ever-changing salt sea on all sides, the 
wonders of our deep-sea dredging, the 
myriad curios scattered on the beaches 
after Old Ocean has stopped its lashings 
—these most amply take their place. 
On some of the islands we come across 
old tottering blockhouses that speak elo- 
quently of days when the dreaded Hydias 
of the North and the savage tribes of 
the west coast of what we now call Van- 
couver Island made their forays—aye, 
and it was not so many years ago, when, 
in their endeavors to placate the white 








men, they brought them presents of the 
gory skulls of recently slaughtered ene- 
mies. We have met more than one man 
that can remember this. 

Day after day as we walk beside these 
great waters, along many a sound, a bay, 
island and strait that bears the names 
of Captain Cook, the mighty Vancouver, 
Peter Puget or Joseph Whidby—those 
doughty captains and lieutenants and 
masters of the bygone age of sailing ves- 
sels bound on voyages of discovery ; or as 
we dredge the depths for marine zodlogy, 
examining the wonderfully made ane- 
mones, basket fish, flying fish, squid or 
great repulsive rat-fish, or search the 
cliffs for sea ducks’ nests, the deep un- 
derbrush for those of the quail, the 
pheasant and the grouse, we are led to 
be thankful that we are still of this 
glorious earth and to be very merciful 
to all that the Great Creator has made. 

The people that settle on these islands 
of the Straits of Georgia and San Juan 
de Fuca have many things to contend 
with. If they want steamboat service, 
they must have a wharf—one built on 
40-foot piles, with the ends firmly driven 
into the sands at the bottom, so that 
they may have sufficient water at low 
tide for fairly deep draught boats. Now 
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enters into the argument a most impalp- 
able enemy, the toredo worm—a tiny 
jelly-like marine borer that makes a 
hole in the big fir pile not much larger 
than a pin’s head; out of this tiny hole 
he leaves his hooked tail and starts to 
work to bore himself out a nice roomy 
chamber, turning his head around and 
back like an auger, but unlike that tool 
he grows as the chamber grows. I had 
Fritz saw one of these big piles across; 
it was 20 inches through, and he insists 
Science needs no such sacrifice (it did 
take him a long time). Inside it was as 
full of passages as a wasp’s nest, each 
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soft head were as well edged as those 
of any auger. Fritz held up a long semi- 
transparent toredo; all down its milky 
white body was a dark streak—the dust 
of the bored fir in process of digestion. 
The tail was as a long fishbone, divided, 
and protruding out of the entrance the 
tiny boring lately hatched egg had once 
made. The piece of fir Fritz choppea 
out hung with these great mucous borers, 
as if dozens of pure white dew-worms 
had been intruded upon. Imagine a 
swift passenger steamer bumping into 
that wharf! All the piles were driven at 
the same time and all that is now holding 








ANEMONES, YOUNG SHARK, EELS AND OTHER DEEP SEA FISHES. 





one beautifully lined with a pearly lime 
deposit. We photographed one that we 
saw pushed out of its place in the wharf 
by a steamer. It was literally eaten into 
a honeycomb, the very thin walls between 
the toredos’ borings were all that held it 
erect; it had been standing three years 
and was of the hard black fir—a well 
preserved pile. Fritz chopped into it. 
All the borings were filled with toredos, 
some as large around as a man’s fore- 
finger; many of the biggest were over 
a foot long, some nearly 2 feet. The 
cutting edges on the point of this large 


it up is the thin edged tunnels of these 
toredo bored piles—no wonder that all 
the inhabitants crowded respectfully back 
when the big steamer swept in on the 
heavy wind. Further in, where the tides 
leave the lower parts of the piles ex- 
posed, the sand fleas get in their work. 
destroying the outer edges. Tarred cov- 
erings have been tried, but the best 
helper, as it triples the life of the piles, 
is the creosote that can be extracted from 
the great masses of the giant kelp that 
are daily swept ashore. 

Ages ‘ago, according to the Bureau of 
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Soils, the great Olympic and Cascade 
Ranges poured down their great glaciers 
into these Sound basins; then all this 
beautiful scene of high set islands of 
reddish hue, clothed often to the topmost 
height with waving forests of fir and 
cedar, spruce and hemlock, was _ not. 
Only a wide salt sea was here then. 
For centuries these glacial deposits of 
sands and gravel and clays settled onto 
the sandstone on the higher ledges below 
water. Great boulders and glacial stones 
were heaped 
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Danes, Norwegians, wresting from the 
densely forested lands with axe and fire 
and dynamite, small clearings of the 
richest soil we have yet seen. I hesitate 
to tell of the crops from this virgin 
earth: 117 bushels of wheat as an aver- 
age to a 10-acre patch, potatoes from 
250 to 500 bushels per acre; this is from 
the few prairie patches, and the wooded 
cleared lands are not far behind. But 
the cost of clearing runs from $85 to 
$150 per acre, yet these same acres vield 

from 25,000 feet 





into the build- 
ing of reef and 
shoal. Old | 
Ocean swept in 
her deposits of 
weed and seeds ; 
birds from many 
climes carried 
their share of 
island - making | 
material, until, 
when the white | 
men came in 59, | 
they found a | 
group of rich 
soil islands, oc- 
cupied by a mild | 
mannered race 
of Indians that 
made an_ easy 
living fishing | 
and digging 
clams, growing 
potatoes — posi- 
tively without a 
single potato 
bug (and there are none here now)— 
and planting the edible camas bulbs. 
Things have changed since then. Now 
Fritz and I in our wanderings find only 
a few scattered families of Indians—a 
mere representative group of the mighty 
tribes that once covered all these islands. 
From far-off Europe have come the fair- 
haired races of the North to displace the 
Red Man, and far in the bush or in the 
sheltered coves, where once these peace- 
ful Indians dwelt, we find Swedes, 





of lumber to 35,- 
ooo and it is 
worth $8.00 per 
thousand in the 
log. Not an acre 
of the best isl- 
ands’ lands is 
left open for set- 
tlement ; others, 
by strange 
chance of fate, 
are only valu- 
able for their 
timber. Deer 
yet abound on 
the islands; 
quail are a com- 
mon sight to our 
eyes; ducks of 
all kinds swim 
along the shores, 
but as they feed 
on shell-fish they 
are spoiled, at 
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Eastern taste; 
the waters fairly teem with fish—-salt- 
water trout, salmon, perch, smelts, hali- 
but; while every cove and bay yields 
a ready harvest of crabs, clams, mussels 
and dainty shell-fish. I think Fritz and 
I will settle down in one of these white 
sand margined coves where Nature 
seems to have a bounteous table spread. 


*¢ And thus it comes that we love to dwell 
Afar from the clamor of busy men. 
Where the crystal waters sob and swell 
To sweet, low echoes that haunt the glen.’’ 
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THE WINNING OF ELIZABETH COLVIN. 


By WILLIAM A. DAVIS. 


42 HE country was quite new 
5 in the vicinity of Wallen, 
when I landed there from 
Ohio in the spring of 1870 
and soon thereafter entered 
into a contract with Abe 
Stewart to clear 20 acres 
of timberland ready for the plow. There 
was only one farm that was under cul- 
tivation in that neighborhood at that 
time and that adjoined Stewart's and 
was owned by Simeon Colvin, a man 
of considerable means, somewhat beyond 
middle-life, whose family consisted of 
a wife and several children—with one 
of which, a daughter, this story has 
much to do. Her name was Elizabeth 
and that she was fairly the belle of the 
entire community went without protest. 
She was admired, not only for her good 
looks, but was respected for her sound 
sense and womanly graces. She had 
just passed her 17th year. She was of 
medium height and build, fair complex- 
ioned, robust in health and withal such 
a girl as any susceptible country born 
and bred young man would naturally 
fall desperately in love with. I met her 
first at a social gotten up for the min- 
ister and after that every Sunday at the 
village church, for we both were regular 
attendants at all the church services. I 
soon discovered that I was in love with 
her and when [| found that our feelings 
were mutual, I was certainly as happy 
as one dare hope to be this side of 
Heaven. 

Through the kindness of Elizabeth’s 
little brother, who frequently came to 
Mr. Stewart’s on some errand or other, 
I sent her a note, requesting the pleasure 
of calling upon her at her home and 
designating the time—this was good 
form in those days—and in return re- 
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ceived one from her, assuring me that 
it would be perfectly agreeable to her. 
Accordingly, I arrayed myself in my 
best clothes and put in my appearance 
at her home one Sunday evening, ex- 
pecting to accompany her to the evening 
service. Our arrangements did not suit 
her father, it seems; for he met me at 
the gate and informed me that my pres- 
ence was not at all desirable and re- 
quested me most emphatically to cease 
my attentions to his daughter at once 
and forever. He made it very plain to 
me that, because I was poor and un- 
known, his daughter would be lowering 
herself several degrees socially by ac- 
cepting me as her suitor. Shame-faced 
and very much hurt in feeling, I re- 
traced my steps to Mr. Stewart’s, with- 
out ever deigning to answer. I was 
young then—only 21—very timid and 
slow of speech, but I could think; and 
deep down in my heart I resolved that 
I would see Elizabeth, if her feelings to- 
ward me were unaltered, and, somehow 
or other, get even with her unkind and 
most ungracious parent. 

Two days after the occurrence related 
Alex Johnson, Colvin’s hired man, 
handed me a note while on his way to 
the village blacksmith shop that cheered 
me up exceedingly. It was from Eliza- 
beth, deeply deploring what had hap- 
pened and pledging her undying love 
and faithfulness. She told me that any 
communication intended for her would 
be perfectly safe with the bearer. So 
she and I kept missives passing almost 
daily, until August, when we had all our 
plans matured for a strategic move that 
meant everything to us 





a move that peo- 


ple are extremely sorry for, sometimes, 
but which usually comes out all right in 
an elopement. 





the end 





























Her father’s treatment of her had be- 
come intolerable. She was not perimit- 
ted to leave the house without some 
member of the family serving as guard, 
although, I afterwards learned, they did 
so reluctantly. 

As time went by, our attachment for 
each other increased to such an extent 
that further separation was unendurable : 
therefore, we decided to act. I had not 
spoken to her since the week before my 
visit to her home, but, through the me- 
dium of pencil, paper and kind-hearted 
Alex Johnson, we perfected our plans 
and prepared for action. The home of 
my employer stood nearly three-quarters 
of a mile from Colvin’s and was entirely 
hidden from it by a low range of hills. 
I had constructed an immense brush 
heap, almost as big as the house itself, 
and, as I had burnt no brush since I 
began clearing, I believed that the burn- 
ing of this big heap in the middle of the 
night would cause considerable excite- 
ment and hoped it would aid us in car- 
rying out the design determined upon. 
The next morning when Johnson came 
along on his way home from the village, 
I dispatched this note to Elizabeth: 


Will be at cross-roads near your home with 
horse and buggy tonight at 12 o’clock; Stew- 
art will fire brush heap same time; Johnson 
will be on the lookout at your place, and as 
soon as flames show well above trees will alarm 
household and declare Stewart’s house on fire; 
then, during the excitement that will . follow, 
you can get away. Don’t fail me! 


Yours lovingly, WILL. 


Promptly at midnight I was on hand 
at the appointed place; simultaneously 
Stewart applied a match to the brush 
heap and shortly thereafter Johnson 
cried out frantically that Stewart’s 
house was on fire. Simeon Colvin got 
into his clothes hurriedly, as did also the 
remaining portion of the family; and 
all except Elizabeth rushed _pell-mell 
down to the front porch, where the glare 
of the fire among the trees in the vicinity 
of Stewart’s home could be seen. 

Rain (that had been much needed for 
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the past six weeks and which had been 
threatening for several days) began to 
arrive that evening about 10 o’clock in 
the form of a light sprinkle; but a few 
minutes after 12 the full complement of 
drops came, in the form of a general 
downpour. The result was that the fire 
in the brush heap, which had struggled 
heroically for a time, dwindled to a 
flicker and then went out. The Colvin 
family never left the house. Simeon said 
that he “‘ reckoned it must have been the 
chimney burning out,” and went back to 
bed. Elizabeth succeeded in getting 
dressed preparatory for flight, and got as 
far as the foot of the stairs where she 
was discovered by her father on his way 
to his room. “Why, Elizabeth!” said 
he, “ what are you doing with that grip 
and your good clothes on?” Weeping 
as if her heart would break, the would- 
be eloper told him, between sobs, that 
she was so excited when she heard the 
cry of fire that she did not know what 
she was about; then she went sorrow- 
fully back to bed. In the meantime I 
waited at the cross-roads until assured 
that the brush heap would not burn; 
then returned to Mr. Stewart’s very 
much cast down indeed. 

If I had not been a_ hard-working, 
sober young man and Elizabeth one of 
the best girls in the whole world, we 
probably would not have had the sym- 
pathy of the entire neighborhood. As 
it was, everybody pitied us. Even Eliza- 
beth’s mother, brothers and sisters were 
friendly to our cause, but did not dare 
assist us, much less express themselves, 
for fear of gaining the displeasure of the 
irate father. 

One evening, about three months after 
our disastrous failure, Henry Oldham, 
a first cousin of Elizabeth, met me as I 
was going home from work and said: 
“We have a scheme by which you and 
Elizabeth can elude Uncle Simeon. He 
has given her permission to accompany 
me to Chelsea tomorrow evening, to see 
a play. We shall take the two-seated 
carriage and you can be ready and wait 
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at the village school house until we 
come.” I was greatly delighted, and, 
thanking him for the interest he was 
manifesting in our welfare, went to my 
lodging with a happy heart. The fol- 
lowing evening I was at the designated 
place at the time agreed upon, dressed 


in the best my wardrobe afforded, and - 


waited anxiously for the carriage to ap- 
pear. It soon came in sight. It moved 
toward me quite slowly. It was grow- 
ing dark but I could distinguish two 
men on the front seat and as the outfit 
drew nearer I could hear, to my intense 
disappointment, the voice of Simeon Col- 
vin with that of his daughter and Old- 
ham’s. What could it mean? Had I 
been deceived? Surely not! I stepped 
around a corner of the building so as 
not to be seen. Not that I was afraid 
of Colvin, for I was not; yet I knew 
that if he saw me some new complica- 
tion might arise and therefore decided 
to remain unseen and await develop- 
ments. 

The carriage stopped directly in front 
of the school-house. Mr. Colvin alighted 
and addressing Henry said: “As soon 
as I go in and write out that notice of 
a meeting to be held here for the election 
of a teacher for the winter term and 
post it, I shall be ready to go on.” Ac- 
cordingly he unlocked the door, went in, 
lighted a lamp and proceeded to write 
the notice as I could see through a win- 
dow. This I regarded as my chance to 
learn what his presence meant, and, step- 
ping hurriedly to the side of the car- 
riage, was about to inquire when Eliza- 
beth whispered to me to get in behind 
quickly, to lie down flat and she would 
hide me with the lap-robe and her skirts 
—it being sufficiently dark now to assist 
her materially. I complied readily and 
had no more than hidden myself when 
Mr. Colvin came out of the house, 
tacked the notice upon the door, extin- 
guished the light and returned to the 
carriage. “Henry,” he said, as he 
halted near the steps to the back seat, 
“T believe I'll ride in here with Eliza- 
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beth. You wouldn’t have any chance at 
all to hold those horses if they under- 
took to get away, if I was on the seat 
with you.” Suiting the action to the 
word, he put a foot upon the step and 
was about to place another squarely 
upon my prostrate body, when Oldham 
recovered himself sufficiently to say very 
excitedly, “ Uncle, quick! the off horse 
has a line under the neck yoke—loose 
it, please! Cautiously, he is so foolish 
when anything is not right.” Colvin 
stepped down and walked carefully to 
the horse’s head, while Oldham, as if to 
straighten out his lap-robe for his own 
comfort, held it up high enough to hide 
the back seat, and I hastily crawled over 
the front one and crouched in the bot- 
tom of the carriage at his feet. ‘“ There’s 
nothing wrong here,” said Colvin, after 
feeling about and making a complete ex- 
amination. “It must-have got loose of 
itself,’ observed Oldham, at the same 
time giving me a sly punch with his 
foot. Seating himself beside Elizabeth, 
who was half distracted through fear of 
my: discovery, Colvin rode nearly a mile 
farther on to the home of a sick relative, 
where he remained all night. 

Coming from my uncomfortable quar- 
ters, I took a seat beside the girl who 
had sacrificed so much for me and I have 


no words that could adequately describe - 


the happiness experienced during the re- 
maining four miles of our journey to 
Chelsea. 

We did not go to see the play at all. 
but hunted up a minister and were mar- 
ried at once, as we did not think it pru- 
dent to take any more chances. 

Well, when Simeon Colvin learned the 
facts, which he did the day following, he 
was almost beside himself. He pro- 
nounced a curse upon his nephew and 
disowned for all time Elizabeth. I came 
in for the larger portion of his wrath 
and was to be annihilated on sight. To 
be sure, my wife and I deplored the 
necessity of such a move as we had been 
obliged to take, yet were very happy. 
The little cottage I had rented and fur- 
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nished comfortably from my savings was 
to us a veritable palace. 

Two years passed and Simeon Colvin 
had not been to see us nor spoken to 
either of us. ‘All the other members of 
the family had made us a number of 
visits secretly. When the Keith estate 
in Cleveland was settled up and I fell 
heir to a fortune, Simeon Colvin sent 
word to us shortly after he learned of 
it to come and visit the old home; that 
his past conduct was unreasonable and 
unjust and he was heartily sorry for it; 
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that he and Mother and the children 
would feel honored by our company. He 
said a good many other things that are 
not important here. Of course we went, 
forgetting everything that had occurred 
in the past, and when our first-born 
came, bringing additional sunshine into 
our home, we christened him Simeon 
Colvin, to show Grandpa Colvin that we 
forgave him and forgot a very unpleas- 
ant experience in our lives wherein a 
man bearing that name had played a 
prominent part. 
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THE SONG OF THE PACK. 


By NEILL C. WILSON. 


I 


In days of old, when the night grew cold, 
And the fire burned warm and bright, 
And the distant call of the owl was all 
That broke on the still, clear night, 
And we sat round on the firelit ground 
With a hard day’s work well done, 
Then the tales were told of the days of old 
When the wilderness was won. 
II. 
Of days when men found the hills, and 
then 
Of the struggle of beast and man, 
When the mountains stood in the virgin 
wood 
And the wolves in the canyons ran. 
We'd tell of days that are gone, and ways 
That men no longer know, 
And then we'd tell of the wild wolf yell 
That rang in the woods below. 
III. 
“ Hark, brothers! hark! The night grows 
dark, 
And the chill winds sweep along, 
And over us soon the silver moon 
Will rise to hear our song ! 
The pine and the fir in the forest stir, 
And the winds in the canyons call, 
And the cold, sharp light of the starlit night 
Is shining above us all. 





IV. 


“The silent hill and the forest still, 
And the rocky cliffs below, 

And the dark, deep shade of the forest glade 
Are hiding our trembling foe. 

Cry, brothers! cry! And. the hills reply, 
And the lesser ones that hide 

Will tremble with fear when our call they 

hear 

Down canyon and mountain side!” 


V. 


And the fire would glow as the flames 
burned low, 
And we'd nod as the warm drowse 
grew, 
Till our thoughts turned back to the 
song of the pack 
When the wilderness was new. 

And we would hear it still ring as clear 
As it rang through the hills before, 
When the trail first led through the 

canyon bed 
And the might of a nation bore. 


“Call, brothers! call! And the echoes fall 
Down the canyons and hills below, 
Till the cliffs ring back to the song of the 
pack— 
The song of the long ago!” 
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OHIO VALLEY LONG-BILLS. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 





NTERING the covers 
at once, the Judge 
and I kept a watch- 
ful lookout. Big, 
lonesome-looking cy- 
press, an occasional 
cedar, heavy under- 
growth of ferns, gall 
berries, nettles and 
so on. Not inviting, 
yet suggestive of 
whistling _long-bills. 
That rare, shy game 
bird — the North 
American woodcock. 
30th of us pushing 60 
years. Myself slim, 
wiry — shall I say, 
lazy? The Judge alert, 
spry, easily winded, 
and corpulent. 

The Judge’s skiff lay near, at the 
island’s edge. The Judge’s portable 
cabin was just out of sight on the main- 
land. Legal affluence is not much put 
to it when vacation hospitality is exer- 
cised in behoof of lean scribes, whose 
sylvan tastes‘are ministered unto by sons 
of Themis. Nor are there any more en- 
joyable hosts, as a rule, than these same 
court-house tyrants when turned loose 
in the Ohio Valley swamps and bottom- 
lands, with so epicurean a game bird as 
the woodcock winging his old familiar 
whistle just ahead of our little dun .set- 
ters — selected not less for their quiet, 
insinuating methods than for their in- 
conspicuous color. 

“Woodcock shooting,” quoth the 
Judge, “is the royal sport for age, so- 
berness and quiet habits — both of man 
and dog.” 

Perhaps he saw my stealthy pencil and 
tablets, for he promptly squelched any 














too sudden move on my part by adding: 
* No lurid liver-and-white or loud-voiced 
pointer puppyhood for me amid these 
choice lurking places. It disturbs our 
nerves, prematurely dazzles our optics, 
and — incidentally — drives away Br’er 
Woodcock, before we are mutually ready 
for each other.” 

“T suppose you mean that our game 
would inhospitably flit, before we had a 
shot —” 

“In a measure, yes,” he interrupted. 
Then, when one of the little setters, al- 
most invisible through the bushes, sud- 
denly stiffened into an admirable point, 
and moved slowly on, nose and tail still 
rigid, two things happened — simultane- 
ously, so far as I could see. 

Something feathery slit the swamp- 
land gloom ahead, and I saw the Judge’s 
12-gauge hit his shoulder. Bang! bang! 
The feathery gleam vanished, without 
falling, and for a moment I thought he 
was divided in mind; that his legal in- 
tellect was unforensically debating with 
itself: “ Shall I kick the dog or cuss 
the scribe that makes me talk ?” 

There was but one thing to do: I did 
it. Perhaps the Judge was snakebitten. 
Anyhow, it saved Don’s bones and my 
own nerves. 

“ Not bad — not half bad,’’ murmured 
the Judge; but whether he referred to 
my whiskey or to his own miss, I never 
found out — for just then other birds 
arose. Both Zipp and Don were again 
at work and the incident, as the diplo- 
mats say, was “ closed.” 

Well, before we left that swamp island 
for a larger one beyond a sort of cane- 
brake swale, five cocks were ours — 
Themis, as usual, being one ahead. Hard 
work? Well, little or no air is stirring 
amid those deep ferns and bushes or the 
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occasional brakes of wild cane. How- 
ever cool the frost-barring river fogs of 
early morning, as the day waxes and de- 
clines the Scribe’s lean limbs, as well as 
the Judge’s avoirdupois, suffer and the 
sweat moistens our underwear. But what 
odds while the sport—such sport !— 
both tantalizes and gratifies us? 

Up on the Little Kanawha we have, 
at times, good days after Bob White, 
when Autumn yellows the stubble and 
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tion, so as to bring us round, by sun- 
down, near our temporary habitat — the 
aforesaid portable cabin. Another twain 
of sportsmen, who had wearily followed 
the swampy fringe below the Washing- 
ton Bottoms on the West Virginia side 
of the river, now challenged us to show 
up. All told, our quartette mustered 
near four dozen woodcock, besides a 
number of rabbits and stray quail that 
did not count —for this was supposed to 
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“‘Something feathery slit the swampland gloom ahead, and I saw the Judge’s 
12-gauge hit his shoulder.”’ 





fattens the hill pheasant for the Winter’s 
drumming and courting season. But in 
these older mid-regions, south of the 
Great Lakes, one has to quietly haunt the 
wilder and gloomier bottom and swamp- 
land recesses of the larger water courses, 
to become acquainted with the shy, rare, 
shrill-whistling long-bill—not more 
dainty in habit than delicious in the pan. 

After the noonday lunch and smoke 
we hunted in a gradually circling direc- 





be a woodeock hunt. The Judge, as 
usual, was several ahead. 

On strength of this, Themis once more 
unbent and gave us some of his over 
forty years of experience in woodcock 
lore. At least one extended hunt “ every 
fall, gentlemen ; that was not interrupted 
— not even during our Civil War. I was 
young and frisky then. I am more se- 
date now. Know where to find ’em 
easier.” 


He smiled this time, when he 
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saw pad and pencil come out nor did he 
frown when he saw how his rather ram- 
bling monologue was condensed to fit 
valuable printed space. 

“In the Ohio Valley, until the first 
frosts, woodcock are very local in their 
habitat, scarcely ever wandering from 
the cover selected for their summer home 
and young-rearing. Once locate them 
and you know where they will be found 
when the open season begins. If you 
keep it to yourselves, all the better; for 
pot hunters are many and _ inhabited 
haunts for this shyest, choicest of our 
mid-land game birds are increasingly 
few, and too often far between. 

“Outside of the occasional vast bot- 
tom lands, that are usually where minor 
rivers empty into the great water- 
courses, woodcock are apt to select a 
section of moist, wild ground near some 
spring or brook, especially if near a grain 
field. More secluded spots, equally ap- 
propriate it would seem, will be neg- 
lected. Why? Nearness to food supply 
is lacking. Not only is the cornfield at a 
distance, as a rule; but, if one examines 
closely, probably the wild or tame seed 
and grain supply near by is either absent 
or deficient. Also more than likely the 
conditions are unfavorable to the pres- 
ence of grubs, worms or such other in- 
sect life as woodcock seek for in the 
home covert. Perhaps unusual flood or 
prolonged drought have caused this. 
Whatever the cause, one may be certain 
that, once abandoned, woodcock will not 
be found there for the remainder of the 
same season. 

“ Some insist that they are a hard bird 
to kill on wing. I have not found them 
so.” The state of the Judge’s bag that 
day, as compared with ours — well, we 
permitted that little forensic chuckle to 
pass. 

“To ascertain the proper method of 
drawing bead on woodcock, one should 
study their physical traits. Plump body, 
long bill, small, short tail, and by no 
means a remarkable spread of wing. The 
tail being the bird’s steering apparatus — 
its air rudder — it never twists or turns 
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in flight like the grouse or even like 
Bob White, though fat. Once the wood- 
cock is flushed, it rises to the top of the 
covert; then darts in a swift, straight 
line for a longer or shorter distance, be- 
fore dropping into the brake again. 
There is no writhing, dipping or dodg- 
ing until it really drops. Bearing this in 
mind if one shoots immediately after the 
flush, while the bird is still rising, you 
are mighty apt to drop Br’er Woodcock. 
Once he gets off on his arrowlike scoot 
to the next dropping place, one might 
almost as well aim at a streak of light- 
ning. Then, again, in these big tim- 
bered areas, the shadows of the high 
tree-tops obscure or distract the vision.” 

Some one ventured an opinion as to 
the best kind of dog for woodcock shoot- 
ing. Here my old friend owned that he 
was somewhat hide-bound in prejudice, 
favoring his own dun-hued setters, that 
had accomplished so much inconspicu- 
ously, almost noiselessly, that same day. 
It was a wide subject. However, we 
generally agreed that, as the woodcock 
was a shy, silent, elusively alert bird, the 
prime requisites in woodcock-hunting 
dogs should groove with and meet such 
qualities in the game. Whether pointer, 
setter or mongrel, sureness of scent, 
steadiness, a slow ranging habit if pos- 
sible, together with a general inconspicu- 
ousness (if we may so term it, for lack 
of more technical definition) were sepa- 
rately and unitedly agreed on as emi- 
nently desirable. 

“And where, my friends,’ — the 
Judge waved a hand at tired Don and 
Zipp, drowsing and blinking before the 
open fire — “where will you find more 
of these coquettish canine attributes so 
harmoniously blended as I have in my 
long-haired Irish setters?” 

Just then Don woke up and buried his 
high-bred nose in his shaggy dun flank. 
I could hear his teeth doing supposable 
execution whilst he snored and snapped; 
but I then knew where the fleas in our 
camp blankets had their breeding place, 
and I wished him good luck in his noc- 
turnal hunt. 











**During the hunt the native paddies his dugout standing.’ 








Lake Atitlan is situated on the Pacific 
slope of Guatemala, at an altitude of 
about 5,000 ft. The lake, except the 
narrow pass to the south, is surrounded 
by mountains which rise directly from 
the water’s edge to an elevation of about 
2,500 ft. above its surface. The region 
about the lake is thinly settled by In- 
dians, who, in general, are not rich. The 
natives in this region seldom own fire- 
arms. The shotguns I saw were anti- 
quated muzzle-loaders and of rather too 
small bore for shooting water birds. 

The coot (Fulica Americana) and the 
American eared grebe (Colymbus nigri- 
colis californicus) were quite common 
on this lake during the time of my visit 
there in February, 1906. The method 
of taking these birds by the natives was 

<4 to me at least very unique, and certainly 
MS has in it an element of sport not to be 
despised. The only thing needed by the 
natives to capture these birds is a light 
dugout and a paddle. The hunter, thus 





 GREBE HUNTING IN GUATEMALA. 


By SETH E. MEEK. 


equipped, paddles for the nearest coot, 
which when he is near will attempt to 
escape, at first by making short flights 
and afterwards by diving. As soon as 
the coot dives, the hunter guesses quite 
correctly where it will come to the sur- 
face and he tries to reach that point at 
the same time the bird does. The coot 
is no sooner above water than it dis- 
covers its pursuer and dives again, each 
time remaining under water a shorter 
time than before. Soon the tired coot 
comes to the surface near the boat, when 
the hunter strikes it with his paddle, 
breaking its neck. By this method one 
man can bag from 3 to 6 coots in an 
hour. 

The grebe is not so easily taken as 
the coot. The most favorable time to 
take these birds in this way is during a 
brisk breeze. If approached in the di- 
rection the wind is blowing, the grebe 
will not fly but resorts to diving at once. 
Many of the natives on this lake have 
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become expert coot and grebe hunters. 
They appear to-enjoy the sport, if sport 
it may be called. The bird is given a 
fair chance to escape, as the attack on it 
is in the open. It is simply a case of 
judgment, speed, skill and endurance— 
in all of which the native hunter fairly 
proves his superiority. No device is 
used to deceive the bird—no unfair trick 
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played. The bird under water often 
changes its course, and it is quite re- 
markable how quickly the Indian divines 
its purpose and is near to greet the bird 
as soon as it comes to the surface. .Dur- 
ing the hunt the native paddles his dug- 
out standing. It is certainly interesting 
to watch these Indians take coots and 
grebes in this way. 


NAPLES WHILE YOU WAIT. 


By NAN MOULTON. 


66 Sg travel hopefully is better than 
to arrive,” Mr. Stevenson once 
wrote. I wonder if the Mediter- 

ranean failed to “ play the game” with 

him too. When has the Mediterranean 
ever been written down anything but 

blue? But we tossed and shivered on a 

cold. grey stormy sea, all the way from 

Port Said to Naples. We blinked sleepily 

from port-holes at Messina, blinking 

sleepily back from her slopes, and we 
drowsily made meagre acquaintance with 

Mount Aétna, yet in her night-cap. Later, 

‘Stromboli, dreary under a dreary sky, 

exerted himself feebly when he saw, us 

coming, but the result was just one puff 
of smoke from the crater sunk between 
his shoulders. Somebody called for vol- 
unteers to go over and set a match to 
him. 

We came into the Bay of Naples with 

a sunset of flame behind Capri, and 

Amalfi and Sorrento cuddling enticingly 

into the soft green to our right. The 

night came quickly with dashes of rain, 
and old Vesuvius glowed his way to- 
wards us, doing unusually luminous 
stunts, all his great mass just faintly 
suggested beyond the mist of rain, and 
soft crimson tapes of lava unwinding 
themselves in leisurely paths from his 
smoky summit. 

We spent several hours of the next 
morning doing processions past the tire- 
some, peremptory Italian health-officers, 


who counted us.and recounted us, herded 
us in smoking-rooms, crowded us into 
narrow deck spaces, lined us up in alpha- 
betical order, spent endless time over 
passports and all manner of lunacies. 
3etween processions, we wandered out 
on deck. Boys from a myriad of queer 
craft below waggled long poles at us, 
each.pole bearing at its swaying top 
bunches of roses and carnations. Barges, 
cooking fish, fringed the outer edge of 
the sea of small boats. Between were 
brown women with fruit and vegetables, 
which they constantly rearranged with 
fingers not excessively clean or dusted 
with suspicious-looking rags. They 
made me think of the coolie in Pretoria 
who was arrested for polishing his fruit 
in the market with a stocking. His de- 
fense was that he had not been wearing 
the stocking. 

Nearly all the passengers were leaving 
at Naples. Watching one’s friends and 
acquaintances getting their traps off the 
lighter and through the customs was 
illuminating. The erstwhile quiet, 
charming woman fussed distractedly 
after an invisible suit-case; the delight- 
ful after-dinner raconteur unblushingly 
stole a porter from his chosen audience ; 
dearest friends of the past few weeks 
waded knee-deep in luggage, unseeingly 
elbowing one another in their frantic 
haste to get at the gesticulating deities 
of the Neapolitan Customs. But, after 
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the immediate survival of the fittest and 
the more remote resurrection of the be- 
lated unfittest, primitive manners were 
dropped and gracious Au Revoirs were 
waved from departing carriages, and 
“Until Rome, then!” smiled back from 
vanishing motors. 

My most pleasing-memory of Naples 
I put first—a clean, simple, delicious 
Christian lunch, snowily served in a cool, 
wide, tiled room overlooking the Bay. 
Call it carnal, if you will; but wait until 
you have existed for four weeks on Ger- 
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the loveliest carnations in all colors, even 
blue, with an importunate Neapolitan 
boy somewhere at the lower end of the 
mass of bloom, shouting out ludicrously 
small prices for his world of fragrance. 
Up the arcades were banked perspect- 
ives of Annunciation lilies, and cherries 
and strawberries furnished a_ luscious 
crimson background. 

Naples seemed strangely familiar. The 
curving bay, the narrow, cobbled roads 
(winding round and up the hill), the 
old castles, the distant towers, the smoky 














OUR FIRST GLIMPSE OF NAPLES. 





man cooking, swathed in oil, and see! 
The time was Ascension, so the shops 
were closed, the town en féte, and the 
streets thronged with pleasure-seekers 
in gay attire. Here one saw a Sister 
appealing to the holiday spirit of gen- 
erosity; there the brown shadow of a 
Friar slipped along with averted eyes, 
and an occasional priest went through 
genuflections and prayers in the open 
front of a church. The flowers were 
adorable. Wherever we drove the win- 
dows of our carriage were filled with 


mountain were just as the cards had 
stained them — just as one had read of 
them a thousand times. The docks 
swarmed with repulsive beggars, and 
beggars, of greater or less degree, were 
clamoring in and about the steamer when 
the remnant of us returned. Corals and 
cameos cut in lava were the most at- 
tractive of the wares offered. One great, 
brown, husky fellow, who surely could 
have found some honest labor for the 
might of his arm, beat the sea into a 
foam and bellowed for “ Maney!” Two 
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shadowy-eyed, dirty-faced babes in a 
small, leaky old punt needed no appeal 
beyond their own helpless sweetness, as 
one mismanaged the crude oars and the 
other held up a wee net for coppers, 
which he almost invariably missed, and 
whose descent through the waves he 
watched with soft, black, bewildered 
eyes. The Church and the Flesh en- 
gaged in conflict caught our attention 
next. In one boat an apple-cheeked old 
nun begged an alms, caught her dona- 
tions in a very huge, very ancient, very 
faded purple umbrella, and threw de- 
mure kisses of thanks with her crucifix 
to the donor. Jostling her, two pretty 
Neapolitan girls, with dusky banded 
hair, roguish eyes, and softly rounaea 
figures, sang gay love-songs, danced the 
dances of, sunny Italy, caught their rain 
of coin in brilliant little sunshades and 
threw kisses from scarlet lips with 
dainty caressing finger-tips. 

The little French Father, evidently 
concurring in Father O’Flynn’s sugges- 
tion : 








‘*Ts it leave gaiety 
All to the laity? 
Cannot the clergy be Irishmen too?’’ 


had come back to the steamer slightly 
jocose. He leaned now over the railing, 
irresistibly attracted by the rhythmic 
movements of the bewitching Neapoli- 
tans, and greatly applauding. But, just 
as he was searching for his purse, the 
old nun and her raised crucifix caught 
his eye, and the purple umbrella received 
his first lira. Then, habit rollowed and 
conscience squared, he returned beam- 
ing to the music and dancing and youth- 
ful grace. Next morning a_ sadder. 
graver French Father thus expressed 
himself as to Naples: “ But, yes, know 
you, the wines in the cafés of Naples are 
of a badness unbelievable! Me, yester- 
day, I had with my lunch one all-little 
bottle, and today the head is to me of a 
heaviness! Oh! la! la!” And he 
buried his hot face in his hands. Of a 
verity, mon pére, we all, clergy and laity 
alike, pay for our moments of being 
“Trishmen too.” 
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WHEN THE TIDE GOES 


OUT. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


I. 


The boats sail out over murmurous 
seas, 
O’er reaches of dazzling blue, 
Past islands like purple Hesperides 
Whence at dawn the sea-gulls flew ; 
Their white sails glisten in galaxies, 
When the tide goes out. 


II. 


Afar where the sky bends down to meet 
The ocean’s pallid rim 
Drift fishing schooners—a shadowy 
fleet— 
Like phantom vessels dim 
That never a shore or a landing greet, 
When the tide goes out. 





Ill. 


The white sands glisten and burn and 
glow 

And the rocky reefs are bare ; 

The great cloud argosies come and go 
In tranquil deeps of air; 

The sea’s own witchery we may know, 
When the tide goes out. 

IV. 

A calm has fallen o’er wave and shore— 
The calm of a coast of dreams— 

And silver-pinioned sea-gulls soar 
Where the water pales and creams; 

E’en the sorrowful ocean has hushed its 
roar, 

When the tide goes out. 
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INDIA. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


NDIA, with all its vanities, has also 

many false delusions—one of them 

being that crimes practiced in days 
goneby are now extinct. I have seen it 
written that poisoning, suttee, dacoity, 
and thuggee have been eradicated. Sut- 
tee, even now, looms significantly at in- 
tervals; dacoity, also, while poisoning 
is as rife as ever. It has generally been 
accepted that the fearful way of making 
away with mankind by the Thugs has 
disappeared ; but, in my humble opinion, 
as long as India is India that ancient sys- 
tem of murder will remain as an heirloom 
to the race of Asiatics prone to that 
peculiar crime. The story I have to re- 
late is indirectly connected with the 
Dacoit Tantia and his followers. 

It was in 1886 that I searched a cer- 
tain water-course in the Assughar jun- 
gle for tracks of tiger. I found them 
about five miles from the village called 
Kakria, in surroundings that suited my 
methods in every way for the erection of 
a machan, and I called upon my followers 
to tie up the buffalo and prepare the place 
for a kill. I should state that near at 
hand was a temple—ancient and moss- 
bound. A writer of the picturesque 
could fill pages in praise of its beauty. 
I will be content to describe it as a fitting 
subject for the brush of the most eminent 
of artists. 

Much to my surprise, my men refused 
en masse to help me in any way. They 
at first offered all sorts of feeble objec- 


tions to the position, which did not de- 
ceive me. I felt that there was some 
strong superstition, or other feeling of 
repugnance, which made them hostile to 
a machan’s being erected on that particu- 
lar spot. I went to my tent and pondered, 
and whilst so doing my head shikaree 
approached me and told me that he would 
explain matters to the best of his ability. 
What the shikaree said to me I will en- 
deavor to repeat in his own words: 
“* Sahib,” he said, “ Tantia, the Dacoit, is 
in these regions. He is a friend of the 
poor but a bitter enemy of the Feringee 
sahib and the rich. He has murdered 
many men and the riches he has gathered 
are hidden in many places. Cheetoo, 
one of his followers, has served you well, 
and he once knew that what I am saying 
is true. It became known that Tantia 
Bheel had hidden half a lac of rupees in 
the vicinity of the temple, near where you 
wish to erect a machan. Cheetoo, your 
late hunter, knew it also, and he com- 
municated the news to his brother. They 
both resolved to gather the wealth whilst 
Tantia was elsewhere, and, having col- 
lected some digging implements, they set 
out at sundown for the temple. The 
treasure was actually buried beneath the 
temple idol. Cheetoo and his brother 
Rugoo never returned to their homes, and 
when two of their relatives set forth to 
find them they likewise returned not. 
Some days after these events, a brother 
of mine was hunting in the neighborhood 
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of the temple, and came across four dead 
bodies. Two of them were skeletons; 
the third was partially devoured, but the 
fourth (which was inside the temple) 
was in a fair state of preservation. There 
were no wounds on the body, but simply 
a dark blue mark round the neck—prov- 
.ing strangulation by the Thug’s knotted 
handkerchief—and a bruise at the nape of 
the neck.” 

The shikaree added that Tantia had 
in his employ two renowned Thugs, who 
could kill their victims before they 
reached the ground, and that these ex- 
perts watched Tantia’s treasures. I was 
not surprised that the shikarees avoided 
the spot, though it was known that Tantia 
had long ago lifted his ill-gotten gains 
and planted them elsewhere. The fol- 
lowing story of native superstition is 
equally true: : 

In Jodhpore territory, near Erinpara, 
I used to wander, and one day I went 
near Nana, accompanied by two shika- 
rees. I approached a certain river bed, 
which was almost dry, and there saw four 
men, three women, and five children, 
leaving their homes with all their bag- 
gage (mostly on the women’s heads). 
The huts, three in number, were deserted. 
I asked why they were leaving their 
homes, and the head man replied, “* There 
is a snake in the bed of the river, and we 
attribute the death of two of our family 
to the reptile.” I asked them to put 
down their loads and point out the home 
of the snake, which they readily did. The 
home of the snake was under a rock in 
the middle of the almost dry river bed. 
With some reluctance they brought me 
bundles of grass and sticks, with which I 
surrounded the rock. I then fired them, 
and a snake was frizzled to death. I 
cannot say what the scientific name of the 
snake is, but I had the satisfaction of 
seeing all the poor alarmed natives re- 
turn to their homes, and I never found 
four men more keen in helping a wander- 
ing sportsman to find sport. 

There is no difficulty in procuring min- 
eral or vegetable poisons in India. I 
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have examined all the rules passed by the 
Government of India on the subject, but 
such rules can, like the proverbial Acts 
of Parliament, be ridden through with a 
coach and four. This is not the fault of 
Government, as it is utterly impossible 
in the vast continent of India to examine 
into all the cases of sudden death which 
daily occur in obscure villages and else- 
where. Cases of poisoning as a rule are 
written in police reports under the head- 
ing “CHOLERA.” Poison has one grim 
and redeeming point. As almost every 
man’s life in the jungles of India is at 
the mercy of those he has offended, the 
dread system of poison acts as a deter- 
rent and causes the natives to behave 
charitably towards one another. Datura 
is the vegetable poison commonly used 
by offended individual natives. 
Sometimes a native policeman, for the 
sake of blackmail, may take notice of a 
sudden death; but as a rule the rural In- 
dian gen d’arme is not a busybody, and 
is content to wander through the jungle 
beat and be fed and flattered, and—see 
nothing. Not only the police but the 
natives generally practice on the credulity 
of their relatives. I knew of a case of 
an old woman with a dissolute son, who 
wanted to find out where she had hidden 
her store of wealth—namely, solid rupees. 
The son seized his mother, placed a cup 
containing a large beetle over the region 
of her heart, and told her that unless she 
unfolded the secret the insect would bur- 
row into her vitals. The brute’s efforts 
were crowned with success, and the poor 
woman was robbed and left destitute. 
Tantia Bheel murdered one of my 
shikarees in cold blood because he sus- 
pected him of being a Government spy. 
The crime was witnessed by another of 
my followers, who thus described to me 
how the murder was committed. Mukan 
Turwee (the old guide who on more than 
one occasion had been very useful to me) 
was squatting in front of his little mud 
house, cooking his food at mid-day; 
when suddenly the Dacoit and two of his 
‘followers arrived, armed with swords 















and guns. Tantia Bheel opened the 
meeting with the usual Ram-Ram salu- 
tation, common to Hindoos. Then Tan- 
tia spoke. “ Mukan,” he said, “I hear 
that the British Government has been 
generous to you, and given you many 
silver rupees. There must be some rea- 
son for this, and I think my capture has 
something to do with their generosity. 
I have no silver to give you, but only 
lead.” Thereupon the Dacoit shot Mukan 
dead with a bullet through the head. 

I believe that the Dacoit’s surmise that 
Mukan was a spy in the employ of the 
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Government was correct ; for the old man 
was very poor and also very fond of 
money. Another Dacoit named Honia 
flourished for a time in the Khandalla 
Ghats, and had an unpleasant way of sat- 
urating his victims’ clothes with kerosene, 
and, after lighting them, rolled the 
wretches down steep hills, as a pyrotech- 
nic display for his followers. For tigers 
one baits with buffaloes; for panthers, 
goats; but for Dacoits, dark-skinned De- 
lilahs are generally used. Both Honia, 
the Khandalla Dacoit, and Tantia Bheel 
were captured by these means. 


OF LOUISIANA. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


ERY felicitously has the. greatest 
V of all ornithologists described bird- 

life in his native State. To the nat- 
ural world of Louisiana, Audubon was 
tenderly attached. This we observe in 
his writings. The semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion of his birth State, its poetic land- 
scapes and avifauna, appealed to the 
esthetic sense of the great naturalist 
genius. 

Audubon’s name stands well at the 
head on the roll of great minds produced 
by the Pelican State. Born on his fa- 
ther’s plantation near New Orleans, of 
French extraction, at a very early age 
he showed a love for the things of the 
wild-woods. A cherished memory car- 
ried him back to fragrant orange trees, 
under which in childhood hours he loved 
to lie and study the habits of the mock- 
ing-bird. 

The State Seal of Louisiana represents 
a pelican—though why this bird should 
be thus honored is not recorded. A 
legend runs that it will endure great suf- 
fering for its offspring, which, if true, 
would make it well worthy of high place. 

Speaking of the purple gallinule—a 
swampland bird and one of the most 
beautiful that inhabits the State—Audu- 
bon says: “ Reader, though you may 


think it strange, I candidly assure you 
that I have experienced a thousand times 
more pleasure while looking at the pur- 
ple gallinule flirting its tail, while gaily 
moving over the broad leaves of the 
water-lily, than I have ever done while 
sitting silently in the crowded apartment 
gazing on the fluttering of gaudy fans 
and the waving of flowing plumes. 
Would that I were once more extended 
on some green grassy couch, in my native 
Louisiana, or that I lay concealed under 
some beautiful tree, overhanging the 
dark bayou, on whose waters the bird 
of beauty is wont to display its graceful 
movements and the rich hues of its 
glossy plumage.” 

In the Tulane Museum, at New Or- 
leans, there is a case of excellent speci- 
mens of these beautiful purplish-hued 
creatures that walk so fairy-like over the 
floating vegetation. 

Equally as lovely, from a coloration 
point of view, is the roseate spoon-bill, 
of which species there is also a case of 
fine specimens in the Museum. The 
chief characteristic of this rosy-winged 
creature, which measures to tip of tail 
3034 inches, is its spoon-like bill, which 
it digs into the soft mud when in search 
of its food. 
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A bird of a different calibre, but one 
which the visitor to the Museum is not 
apt to neglect, is “Emperor William,” 
whose stuffed remains grace a glass case 
facing the Museum stairs. Emperor 
William was the greatest game cock that 
ever saw day. Without pedigree, he 
came into notice first at Nashville, in 
1884, under the name of Nero. Next he 
is heard of at the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion as Emperor William—laying low in 
one day three famous fighters and the 
following day two others. He fought at 
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marsh on the coast. These fine crea- 
tures, free from molestation on this 
island, are among the few members of 
their tribe left in Louisiana. 

Not to be forgotten among beauty 
birds is the painted bunting, in every-day 
parlance the red pop; in Creole vernac- 
ular, “ pape ”—always a prime favorite 
as a cage bird in Louisiana. Audubon 
speaks of seeing these brilliantly blue, 
green and red little products of his birth 
State in the markets of London and 
Paris. Once so abundant, it has become 




















SCENE ON BRETON ISLAND, LOUISIANA.—One of the Islands belonging 
to the Audubon Society. 





Little Rock, Natchez and Louisville, at 
each place carrying off honors. Later 
he was carried to England, where he 
prostrated the renowned Red Devil. He 
was then transplanted to the Flowery 
Kingdom, and when in Tokio he won 
for his owner $500 in one fight. Em- 
peror William departed this life in New 
Orleans, July 1, 1892, the cause of his 
demise being cholera. 

A bird of beauty is the snowy heron 
which finds a safe home on Petit Anse 
(Avery’s Island), one of the five beau- 
tiful islands that rise out of the sea 





necessary to pass a law prohibiting the 
killing of these birds. 

Along the Louisiana coast in summer 
is to be seen the man-o’-war bird, whose 
flight is considered the pink of grace. In 
very considerable storms these birds 
have been driven into the city of New 
Orleans. 

Exceedingly stylish is the swift winged 
grackle—bird of the rice fields and lover 
of the tall marsh grass; and not to be 
forgotten is the wee bluish-grey gnat- 
catcher, the live-oak bird, or the indigo 
bunting—“ Petit Papebleu.” 
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Audubon believed the note of the 
Louisiana water-thrush equal to that of 
the nightingale. He considered that the 
famed bird of England could not be 
placed on a par with the mocking-bird, 
which glorious songster is never for a 
day absent from Louisiana. Would’st 
thou know where to listen to the perfect 
notes of this glorious songster? Read, 
then, these words of Audubon: 

“It is where the great magnolia shoots 
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panied with innumerable vines, that here 
and there festoon the dense foliage of 
the magnificent woods, lending to the 
vernal breeze a slight portion of the per- 
fume of their clustered flowers; where a 
genial warmth seldom forsakes the at- 
mosphere; where berries and fruits of 
all descriptions are met with at every 
step—in a word, kind reader, it is where 
Nature seems to have paused, as she 
passed over the earth, and, opening her 
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ROYAL TERNS ON BATTLEDORE ISLAND, LOUISIANA.——One of the Islands 
belonging to the Audubon Society. 





up its majestic trunk, crowned with ever- 
green leaves and decorated with a thou- 
sand beautiful flowers that perfume the 
air around; where the forests and fields 
are adorned with blossoms of every hue; 
where the golden orange ornaments the 
gardens and groves; where begonias of 
various kinds interlace their climbing 
stems, and the white flowered stuartia, 
mounting still higher, cover the sum- 
mits of the lofty trees around, accom- 





stores, to have strewed with unsparing 
hand the diversified seeds from which 
have sprung all the beautiful and splen- 
did forms which I should in vain at- 
tempt to describe—that the mocking-bird 
should have fixed its abode, there only 
that its wondrous song should be heard. 
But. where is this favored land? It is 
in this great continent. It is in Louisi- 
ana that these bounties of Nature are in 
the greatest perfection. It is there that 
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you should listen to the love-song of the 
mocking-bird, as I at this moment do.” 
Recently the Audubon Society of 
Louisiana, under President Frank Miller, 
has acquired twenty-five islands, having 
an aggregate of 4,000 acres, which have 
been turned into the greatest wild-bird 
pasture in the world. On these islands, 
which are covered with grass and only 
a few feet above sea-level, laughing gulls, 
shear-waters, Wilson terns, royal terns, 
Foster’s terns and Caspian terns make 
their homes, as well as myriads of rac- 
coons. Until the Society came into the 
possession of the islands, expert bird- 
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hunters sent thousands of bird feathers 
to millinery establishments in the North, 
and robbed the nests for the eggs which 
are used in the manufacture of films for 
photographic plates. The islands are 
now patrolled, and professional trappers 
are given the exclusive privilege of kill- 
ing the raccoons for their furs. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has become in- 
terested, and has already dedicated seven 
islands (known as Breton Reservation) 
to the cause. Today thousands of birds 
are being raised and it is expected that 
millions of birds will find a safe home 
here in the course of time. 


EVENING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By ILLYRIA TURNER. 


T IS evening on the Mississippi. The 
clouds of the sunset are already 
mingling with the fleecy ones of the 

day. The olive shadows deepen on the 
water ; the fading sunshine, through the 
leafy branches, rests in quilted patches 
upon the dark surface. 

We drift into a little inlet between the 
islands, and rest on our oars. 

The little waves run up to the maiden- 
hair and scarlet lobelias on the bank and 
murmur: “See! we have brought the 
happy lovers to you.” The maiden-hair 
bends and dips, coquetting with the 
wavelets, while the rushes, like stern 
duennas, look on with disapproval. The 
grasses and leaves of the shrubs glitter 
and sparkle in the sunlight, like a jewel 
casket accidentally left open. The tall 
poplars stand stiff and haughtily, just 
their topmost leaves idly fluttering in the 
. wind—reminding one of the weapons of 
the Spanish women. In and out of the 
sweet bloom of the basswood murmur the 
busy honey-bees, homeward laden. 

The flitting shadows fall around us, 
olive, purple, black—a natural perspec- 
tive. Then a marvelous change takes 
place. Nature’s tableaux—grand, beau- 
tiful. The orange and rose are now 
mingling with the twilight shades. A 
flood of light bursts‘in upon us, and the 


islets gleam and glisten. The hidden 
dew-drops sparkle—diamonds and opals, 
rubies and emeralds, in settings of bur- 
nished gold. Every wave is a strand of 
silver; every bud a petal of folded 
beauty; and the birds twitter in such a 
faint, sweet treble. 

The sun flies to the hills and is gone. 
The grey and purple shadows of even- 
tide fall before our eyes, shading the last 
brilliant, red-gold ray. Far away a night 
bird cheeps his evening lay. Ah! There 
it bursts forth in all its glory—the aria 
of the sunset thrush. The water-lilies, 
folded in scented purity, sink to rest 
upon the broad green pads—all, save one 
I have plucked for my sweetheart, to die 
upon her heart. , 

Over all is a faint halo like a silent 
benediction after prayer. We look into 
each other’s eyes; and then into the glory 
of the ‘sunset. 

‘<0, Love! they die in yon rich sky— 
They faint on hill, and field, and river; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes fly- 
ing, 

And answer, echo, answer!—dying, dying, 
dying.’’ : 


And still we are drifting. 
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TEXAS IN THE SEVENTIES. 





By 8. D. BARNES. 


IN TWO PARTS.—Part II. 


ALLING to mind the 
occurrences of my 
first year in a country 
possessing game real- 
ly worth the shooting, 
it seems remarkable 
that I was so long 
getting onto the 
knack of shooting it 


—or perhaps I should 
say “shooting at it.” 
Possibly every hunter 
has wondered at the 
way he proved him- 
self unworthy of his 
earlier opportunities. 
Give me today the 
chances I then had— 
and the blesséd boy- 
ish forgetfulness that 
a bit of game should 
be preserved for the 
benefit of generations of hunters yet to 
be born—and I could fatten a score of 
families upon juicy venison and plump 
turkeys. The idea that a deer might be 
killed while running or a turkey while 
running or on the wing, never popped 
into my head. I wanted a standing shot 
at point-blank range, and with my inex- 
perience in still-hunting such chances 
were not often had. A dozen deer might 
dash through an opening in the woods 
40 yards away, broadsides to me, and all 
that I knew to do was to watch them 
out of sight and then follow on hope- 
fully. Occasionally I would sight them 
the second time, but they would always 
see me first—a long time first. As for 
the turkeys, they had learned that the 
“carrylog”’ men—whose duty was to 
“snake ” the logs to the tram road over 
which they were conveyed on trucks to 
the mill—were accustomed to give their 
cattle a noonday feed of shelled corn at 

















the skidways. Scattered grains were al- 
ways left on the ground, and the turkeys 
would come in flocks to feast upon them ; 
yet I lacked the sense to watch these 
spots, as I easily might have done with 
a positive assurance of getting game. I 
had not yet learned that the easiest and 
surest way to find game is to station 
yourself at the right spot and let the 
game do the finding. In all my experi- 
ence I have never found turkeys else- 
where in such enormous flocks, or in- 
dividual specimens of the species that 
could compare in weight with the gob- 
blers I killed in those South Texas piner- 
ies. They were big bronze fellows— 
their plumage shining like the purest 
gold when the sunlight struck fairly upon 
them—and it is no exaggeration to say 
that, to my boyish eyes, they appeared 
as large as ostriches. I remember weigh- 
ing one on the scales at the mill com- 
missary, and, though it was not as heavy 
as it had seemed while I was lugging it 
out of the woods, yet thirty-two pounds 
is pretty heavy for a gobbler with only 
a five-inch beard! One rainy day I hap- 
pened to head off a flock that had waded 
a shallow slough and entered upon a nar- 
row trail leading into the switch cane; 
I heard them coming, laid flat down upon 
my stomach behind a little log, and took 
a shot at the leader. I suppose the dis- 
tance was something like 30 feet—pos- 
sibly less, but certainly not more. At the 
report the air was suddenly full of flying 
turkeys, while the swaying cane-tops 
showed that still others had trusted their 
legs in preference to their wings—and 
straight up to the log ran an old hen, 
with her wings drooping, and collapsed 
almost under the smoking muzzle of my 
rifle. I knew that the one I had shot at 
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was a gobbler, for I had taken particular ing his blind for a time, though in so 
note of his beard; so I was naturally a doing I transgressed one of the unwrit- 
bit confused at this unexpected happen- ten laws of the woods. It was then close 
ing, and for a minute or two lay quite to the noon hour. I had been abroad 
still. So far as I could see, all the since early morning and was quite tired, 
flushed birds had flown entirely out of and was glad of an excuse to get in a 
the neighborhood; certainly none had _ shady spot and rest. Ten minutes after 
alighted in nearby trees, and it looked my coming a couple of half-grown tur- 
for a time as though all I had gained by key chicks dodged out of a thicket of 
my glorious chance was this one hen— myrtle and holly, ran up to the trench 
unmistakably old and tough and most and began gobbling down the golden 
pitifully undersized. The bullet had grain; then others came, until there were 
struck her low in the breast and ranged a dozen of them busy, and presently the 
upward, so that the rearward portion of mother of the flock cautiously appeared. 
her anatomy was practically divided in She seemed suspicious of danger—the 
two halves—it is wonderful how those spot may have been associated in her 
old round balls, with the right sort of a memory with some past calamity to 
powder charge behind them, used to kindred and friends—but, after a bit of 
mutilate game!—and my first thought circling and peering, she joined her chil- 
was that I had in some way undershot dren at the feast. Then, of a sudden, 
the gobbler, the ball striking the ground some big, dark object shut off my view 
beyond and carrying death to his grand- of trench and turkeys. A magnificent 
mother or great-aunt as it glanced up- gobbler had come up directly behind the 
ward. Investigation proved that I was tree, walked around in front of the hol- 
right in one guess but wrong in the low, and halted. He was so close that 
other. I had not missed the gobbler. He I could have poked him with my gun 
had wilted down in the trail, and just be- barrel. I feared to move and hardly 
yond lay another gobbler bigger than the drew breath until he consented to step a 
first. So I found myself with three tur- few paces farther away. Inch by inch 
keys to carry home—a total weight of the rifle came to my shoulder, but I found 
somewhere around sixty pounds. it impossible to hold the bead on his neck, 
Bill Watson, one of our neighbors, had for the muzzle was swaying and bobbing 
baited a place for turkeys a mile or so around like a captive balloon in a gale. 
east of the mill, and one day I happened So the big fellow passed safely on to the 
in my wanderings to run upon it. He _ trench, and I was content to sit and 
had dug a little trench in the earth and watch him feeding with the others, while 
sprinkled its bottom with corn, and in I composed my nerves—or tried to. | 
line with the trench was a hollow gum, _ waited until the last grain of corn had 
in the shattered trunk of which he could disappeared; then took a rest shot at his 
crouch without fear of being discovered head and scored a clear miss. 
by the game. The bait had not been dis- Speaking of Bill Watson, reminds me 
turbed since his last visit. I knew that of how he lost his father-in-law. To use 
Watson had ridden out to the station that an expression that was very commonly 
morning, and would very likely get heard in the South at that day and time, 
drunk and not show himself at home the old man was “death on niggers’”— 
again before midnight—possibly never, especially when drinking—and the col- 
for Bill came of a fighting family, bore ored people held his name in mortal ter- 
upon his body the mementoes of many ror. It so happened that Old Man West 
a scrap in the shape of knife and bullet was one day liquoring up at Westfield 
wounds, and never missed a chance to —his nearest railroad point—when a 
add to his reputation as a “bad man.” strange darky stepped from a train and 
Accordingly, I took chances on occupy- approached him to make some inquiries, 



























but had the good sense to make a dash 
for safety when a big Bowie knife was 
flashed before his eyes. He was an old 
and portly “coon,” but it is said that he 
led West easily for the first fifty yards; 
then, as he felt his breath and strength 
failing him, in his despair he drew a big 
Colt’s “dragoon” and fired a shot back- 
ward over his shoulder. A dozen wit- 
nesses agreed that his eyes were directed 
straight ahead when he fired, so there 
was no possibility of aim; but the bullet 
struck West as centrally in the forehead 
as you could have placed your finger. It 
was then not customary to show much 
mercy towards a negro who had killed 
a white man, but this case was so re- 
markable that by common consent all 
precedents were broken; the killing was 
declared wholly accidental, and the slay- 
er was permitted to make himself scarce 
at his earliest convenience. 

There were many local customs that 
impressed one fresh from the North as 
being a trifle strange. One of these— 
and it can hardly be called local only, 
since it obtained generally throughout the 
Southwest—was the marked disregard of 
individual property rights in the cattle 
and hogs that roamed at large through 
the woods and prairies. Every man had 
his “ ear-mark,” which he applied so far 
as possible to all his hogs and cattle, and 
also to those of his neighbors whenever 
convenient occasion offered. He had as 
well a branding iron, and it was not 
allowed to rust for want of disuse. The 
deeply burned design was worn by his 
horses and cattle upon shoulder, hip or 
side, and sometimes it appeared upon 
stock of which he could not conscien- 
tiously claim the ownership. Now, ac- 
cording to the written laws of the State, 
the indiscriminate use of either marking 
knife or branding iron entitled one to 
from a few months’ to a few years’ board 
and lodging at the public expense, while 
the more frequently enforced unwritten 
law was much more of an expense and 
trouble saver. Occasionally the live-oak 
trees were found bearing ghastly fruit, 
and no questions were asked or needed. 
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Sometimes a fat hog would be found 
lying in a thicket, and by its side a dead 
man; and once, a dozen miles west of us, 
a poor devil was discovered skinning a 
stolen steer, and was sewn up in the raw 
hide and left to die a most horrible death. 
Exposed to the broiling sun, the hide 
shrunk to him like an illy-fitting glove; 
hardened to an iron stiffness—and still 
hugged closer—relentlessly. Death came, 
at last, probably from thirst—but the 
horror of such a fate was in this case 
intensified a thousand fold. It gives any 
one the creeps to think about it! 

Now, the funny part of it all, to me, 
was this, that risk of legal or illegal 
punishment worked no check upon the 
industry of those who were not content 
with the comparatively slow natural in- 
crease of their flocks and herds. It was 
an open secret that unmarked stock was 
fair game for the first man to get hand 
or rope upon it. If already marked or 
branded, and fat, it was his meat if he 
could “ down it an’ git clean off.” His 
neighbors seemed to hold no grudge 
against a man suspected of getting all 
that was coming to him. They rather 
envied him his superior push and adroit- 
ness. But let him once get caught in the 
act! 

Over on the San Jacinto River, near 
the Phillips Road crossing, lived an old 
mossback named Rodgers—* Shirt-tail ” 
Rodgers he was popularly called, but I 
never knew why. Probably he had been 
named in the days before coming into the 
possession of the patched pair of yellow 
canvas overalls, regularly worn, to my 
positive knowledge, for two years. But 
possibly my knowledge is not certain on 
this point. I never‘saw him except when 
he was visiting the mills, and maybe the 
overalls were religiously preserved for 
just such important occasions. But I did 
not start out to conjecture how he came 
by his name. When the saw mills first 
were started in the woods east of Spring 
Station, Rodgers owned only a pair of 
old work steers and one long-horned cow. 
Saw mills meant many hungry mouths to 
feed, and Rodgers saw his opportunity. 
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He went to Houston, had a branding iron 
made and the brand recorded in the 
County Clerk’s books, as the law re- 
quired; branded his steers and cow and 
turned them into the canebrake, and for 
three years supplied four saw mills with 
fresh beef from the increase. There is 
an example of backwoods enterprise for 
you! 

Being young—Ah! I actually was 
young in those days, though you would 
never guess it to look at me now !—I was 
naturally inclined to associate with youth- 
ful companions, and this meant that I 
must learn to ride and to ride well. There 
was room for improvement in my eques- 
trian skill, for at first they likened me to 
a clothespin astride a cucumber. My 
favorite mount was a rather old mare of 
a decidedly yellow hue; but there were 
capable instructors ever at my side, and 
{ was fool enough to try sticking to the 
hurricane deck of anything that wore 
hair. The boys let me down easy—I’ll 
never forget them for it. Until I had 
acquired the knack of adhesiveness, they 
gave me easy mounts; then they “ dou- 
bled the dose,” and I put in a fair share 
of my time dusting my clothes and apply- 
ing Mexican Mustang Liniment where it 
was likely to do the most good. It is all 
in knowing when you can’t stick any 
longer and in looking out for a soft spot 
to “light.” Only once did I err in this 
last respect, and then it was not alto- 
gether my fault. I had saddled an old 
sheep-necked mare for a short ride to a 
cornfield, expecting to bring back on her 
all the “corn fodder ” I could tie around 
with a 10-foot hitch rope. A friend, who 
had a horror of shedding innocent blood, 
was preparing to kill a beef and asked 
me to fire the fatal shot ; I complied with 
this reasonable request, and also wielded 
the knife in the next act. Then I crawled 
into the saddle, chucked “ Dolly ” in the 
flanks with my heels—and something 
happened. She proceeded to buck higher, 
faster and “ crookeder ” than any horse 
I had ever seen buck. I jerked on the 
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bits, and the bridle rein snapped off at 
each ring; then one of my stirrup leath- 
ers went, and then she rode down a four- 
inch hickory sappling, got hung by the 
hair girth, and every time she bucked the 
spring of that sapling helped matters 
amazingly. It reminded me of the days 
when, as a laughing child, Father used to 
get me astride his foot and send me up 
till I could see clear over the top of the 
kitchen safe. Dolly was getting the worst 
of it, and presently she tried rearing, and 
the hickory did the rest. I was glad 
enough when the ground came up and hit 
me all over at once; it was grateful to 
find something real good and solid under 
me. 

But I have written enough of these idle 
memories which interest no one but my- 
self. It is all ancient history, and the 
world “do move.” But the spirit of the 
past prompted me, and I have written. 
It seems to me there is something lack- 
ing in the life of today—something that 
was in us and around us and everywhere 
in that dear old time—something that 
put flavor in the air, brightened all hues 
for the eye, made all sounds musical and 
lent an intense interest to all happenings. 
You will try to tell me that it was be- 
cause I was then in the possession of 
Youth. Possibly you are right, though 
—the Lord knows!—if I could but rid 
myself of these wrinkles and gray hairs, 
I am younger this minute than half the 
country boys you meet—and all of these 
simpering, ruffled-shirted city dudes! I 
wouldn’t be a boy again if I could—there 
are so many memories that I would not 
lose for all the world, and some of them 
belong to the later days; and, besides, 
what would be the value of youth with- 
out the wisdom of age to keep one out 
of boyish troubles and from boyishly 
missing the brightest opportunities? But 
I would like the earth, its creatures and 
all their surroundings, to regain the old- 
time glamour, so that one might live and 
actually rejoice in the mere living. 
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MINNECHADUZA. 


One of the Tributaries of the Niobrara, in Northern Nebraska. 
By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Soft glows the moon in the blue of the heavens, 
Minnechaduza, sweet child of the plain! 
Dark are the pine trees that whisper above thee— 
Whisper and sigh with a mournful refrain. 
Lonely, the whippoorwill, sad and _ insistent, 
Pours his weird call down thy echoing glades; 
Ever thy waters, in minor cadenza, 
Murmur and croon ’neath the evergreen shades. 


Murmur and croon of the days that are vanished— 
Vanished and gone in the dream of the past; 
Days when the form of some shy, dusky maiden 
On thy calm, mirrored bosom so lightly was cast. 
Light on thy banks was the foot of the maiden— 
Light as the step of the shy woodland fawn; 
Light as the kiss, when the morning’s first zephyr, 
Waking, caressed thee at coming of dawn. 


Sing to my heart, sweet Minnechaduza! 
Sing, and my full heart shall answer again; 
Out of the past thou, only, canst summon, 
Echoing lilt of some haunting refrain. 
Sing to my heart! only he can interpret 
Whose soul is attuned to thy minor refrain; 
Who hears with his heart thy moonlight sonata, 
Minnechaduza, sweet child of the plain! 


AN 





ENCOUNTER WITH MONKEYS. 


A SKETCH FROM NORTHERN LUZON. 


By Major J. M. T. PARTELLO, U.S. A. 





AGER and _hopeful 
during the winter of 
1900-1901, with a 
small command of 
mounted infantry, 
consisting of less than 
a hundred men, we 
were diving into the 
almost impenetrable 
jungles of Northern 
Luzon on the trail of 
Aguinaldo. M ean- 
while, that much over- 
rated chieftain was 
miles away on _ the 
other coast—destined 
to be gobbled up by 
Funston and his men, 
and later to be shorn 
of a greater and more 
exaggerated reputa- 

tion than he ever was entitled to bear. 

Our way led over blind trails, across 
dark streams and through liquid mud 
holes, into dense and tangled thickets and 
alongside the brims of rocky caftons— 
the latter in places so steep and well- 
nigh impassable that in one day it cost 
us something like 12 ponies and nearly 
as many pack animals, who went tum- 
bling over sheer cliffs and awful preci- 
pices into depths many hundreds of 
feet ‘below. It required no oracle to 
tell us that domestic animals could not 
traverse such fearful routes and hope to 
come out alive; and so once more we 
became foot soldiers, plodding along on 

Shank’s mare, as the saying goes—re- 

placing our pack animals by cargadores, 

who carried our supplies on long bamboo 
poles stretched from shoulder to shoul- 
der. These cargadores were obtained by 
gobbling up every native we ran across 











and impressing them, much against their 
will, into our service. 

One beautiful afternoon, just as the 
sun was about dropping behind the dim 
blue mountains in the west, our way 
wound along the slope of Balbalossan 
Mountain, and here we halted for a rest 
in a sort of temporary bivouac for an 
hour or so before beginning a night 
march. Above us to the right and not a 
hundred yards distant was a short, scant- 
ily wooded ridge, and to the left, 
stretched out upon miles after miles of 
Nature’s canvas, lay a vast panorama of 
valleys and peaks—the tips capped with 
brilliant sun spots, and the whole rolling 
downward and away in golden glory to 
the distant China Sea. It was yet only 
in the twilight, and orders had been 
passed for as little noise as possible. It 
might be that Insurrectos were trailing 
or scouting us; and that is one reason 
why, when we captured a native—al- 
though he swore in seven different lan- 
guages that he was an Amigo and our 
dearest friend—we never let him go, but 
kept him with us to prove his good in- 
tentions by carrying our “ plunder.” 

We had scarcely halted and were just 
beginning to unsling our packs, when 
there came to our ears from the ridge 
above a sound of confused chattering 
and rattling of gravel, as if a dozen 
schools had broken loose and the children 
were beginning to scuffle. Just then two 
brown-red monkeys darted into view, and 
at sight of us they at once became highly 
animated. They danced back and forth 
over the ridge out of view and up again; 
others came with them, and pretty soon 
there was a long string of them going it 
hammer and tongs—rushing about in an 
excited manner, and some of them even 
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daring to run a short distance in our 
direction, screaming defiance and then 
running back among their fellows again. 
It may have been chance, but certain it 
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hurling these missiles at them. How- 
ever, | cannot vouch for this—although 
in truth it was a merry bombardment 
and lasted until the soldiers could bear it 














‘Then, at the farther end of the line, appeared an animal, double the size of any monkey in 
view, and here was the father of the family.’’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





is that pebbles, stones and even rocks 
were rolling down the slope, and some of 
our men cried out that the monkeys were 


no longer. So, for all the world like an 
old-time snowball battle, it was give and 
take—the stones flying uphill and the 
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pebbles and gravel rolling down. Then, 
at the farther end of the line, appeared 
something rather large and of a whitish 
gray color, double the size of any monkey 
in view, and here was the father of the 
family. He sat on the ground, and in a 
calm, dignified manner, viewed the whole 
scene. The animal appeared to be of the 
ape tribe, although I am of the opinion 
that the creature was merely an over- 
grown monkey of the same species as 
the others, but grown grey and stout 
with age. While we were all observing 
this interesting scene, like a thunder-clap 
came the sharp report of a rifle, and the 
big fellow toppled over and lay dead in 
the spot where he had fallen. The rest of 
the monkeys scattered like chaff, screech- 
ing and yelling in dismay—running in 
every direction, but always at a greater 
distance than formerly. 
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This awful violation of orders—espe- 
cially in a hostile country, where such a 
report would infallibly act as a signal to 
any lurking Insurrectos—at once put an 
end to further pursuit, at that time, of 
Aguinaldo and his followers. The com- 
mand was assembled and the culprit sin- 
gled out. He proved to be a recruit— 
this being his first expedition. What his 
punishment was need not here be dwelt 
upon. It was a pitiful sight, that poor 
old monkey lying in his blood and no one 
to do him honor. I caused a grave to be 
dug, and placed the old fellow within it, 
and next day, taking the back trail, we 
started upon our return journey, and not 
long afterwards reached the home sta- 
tion, from which we had started with 
such hopeful anticipation a few days pre- 
vious. 


IN THE OZARKS. 


By SALLIE F. TOLER. 


OT more than two 
years ago, two women 
bought, for $250, 160 
acres of mountainous 
timbered land, near 
the border of Stone 
and Taney Counties 
in Missouri, having a 
two-roomed log cabin 
on it. They intended 
it for a summer home, 
where two or three 
months of each year 
might be pleasantly 
spent. This summer 
another woman was 
taken into the deal, 
and the three of us 
have added to our 
holdings another 80 
acres .of somewhat 
unpromising looking Government land, 
which we bought at $1.25 an acre. 

The colony—increased now to three 

















women and two boys, aged 14 and 15— 
are down with enough furnishings to 
make our cabin habitable, living under 
our own vine and fig tree. Literally, our 
own sassafras and persimmon tree; for, 
besides some noble oaks, walnuts and 
cedars, there is a beautiful clump of 
sassafras trees at our back door, and a 
grove of young persimmons at our spring 
not twenty yards from the house. 

After the first two or three days spent 
in getting settled in our new home, we 
are spending the time in roaming over 
the hills, fishing and wading in White 
River—one of the most beautiful streams 
in the Ozarks—and examining the rocks 
in the gorges for signs of lead or zinc 
ore. The boys say most of our evenings 
are spent in removing from our persons 
the only pest that infests this locality— 
the small wood tick. 

In answer to inquiries resulting from 
former letters about this country, we 
want to say that the best way to reach 


























our section is by way of the Frisco Rail- 
road to Chadwick in Christian County 
in Missouri; thence by stage to any of 
the very small towns, where conveyances 
may be hired to take a leisurely survey 
of one of the most picturesque of regions. 
There are still about 19,000 acres of 
Government land in Taney County, and 
a somewhat less amount in Stone County. 
This land, while rough and rocky, is well 
timbered and watered by springs and 
streams, and highly productive even in 
the stoniest parts. Land in Taney County 
has lately taken a temporary rise because 
of gold being recently found there. But 
the Government land may be bought for 
$1.25 an acre. The spreading of the lead 
and zinc fields, however, is causing par- 
ties to buy up the land in these counties 
in large tracts. Old residents say that 
the finding of gold is no new thing. 
They tell. of “indications” in various 
places throughout the border counties of 
Southern Missouri and Northern Ar- 
kansas. 

We are nearly 25 miles from Galena, 
the county seat of Stone County, and 16 
from Forsyth, county seat of Taney. 
Both are old towns that have lain dor- 
mant for over 40 years. A number of 
visitors spend the summer in the latter 
place each year. The town numbers 
about 300, and the people are most hos- 
pitable and friendly. 

An amusing incident occurred on one 
of our visits there. Some part of our 
harness was broken and we inquired for 
a harness maker. “ Wall, thar ain’t, to 
say, any reg’lar harness maker. There’s 
a feller runs a barber shop—kind of a 
shoemaker, too, he is—who mends and 
tinkers. Him and his wife does the hotel 
washin’. You ask for him at the hotel; 
most likely they’ll be thar today.” We 
sought and found the man, and he 
mended our harness with the dispatch 
which might have been expected from a 
combined harness - shoemaker - barber - 
laundryman. 

One of the special delights of our new 
home, is the fun we have prospecting for 
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mineral. Of course, we think we have 
lead and zinc, and maybe gold, some- 
where in our land. Whether in paying 
quantities or not, who cares? The antici- 
pation is the thing. Little lumps of pure 
lead may be found at the foot of almost 
any of the gorges, washed down by the 
rains of centuries. Our land borders on 
White River, too. And the most beau- 
tiful pearls are found in White River! 
Only last week, our naturalist, who has 
been opening mussels with a patience 
worthy of better returns, found a pearl 
as big as a pin head. Is not that promis- 
ing? We may have all the exhilaration 
of gambling, with none of the unhappy 
consequences. 

Last summer we made a little headway 
at improvements. A neighbor put in a 
corn crop for us—we have 20 acres 
cleared and fenced—and we bought two 
dozen hens, which brought forth after 
their kind fruitfully. Part of our anxiety 
is shutting the little ones away safely 
every night from the “ varmints.” And 
this recalls a funny incident. 

One night about 8 o’clock, as we sat 
out-of-doors under the growing moon, 
we were startled by a sound coming from 
the log shelter where our hens were 
housed. The noise was as if some one 
were pounding, or chopping. Counting 
our crowd, we found nobody missing. 
Then. we called timidly, “ Who's there?” 
There was no answer, but the noise 


‘stopped—only to be resumed again after 


a little while. This was alarming, but, 
summoning our courage, with the two 
boys going in front, we set out to in- 
vestigate. The noise continued until we 
flashed the glare from a lighted lamp 
into the dark doorway. As we stood 
peering, there was a scraping sound and 
again the pounding. Inside of a half 
tilted barrel we distinctly saw a pair of 
small black paws clutching a china nest 
egg and beating it against the sides of 
the barrel. At our exclamation, there 
presently arose in sight a black face; 
then a slim, black-and-white body with a 
waving plume of a tail. The little animal 
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deliberately (as if knowing itself master 
of the situation) circled the barrel, and, 
dropping to the ground, side-stepped off 
with a funny peacocky sort of walk to- 
ward a hole, where it disappeared. “ A 
pole cat!” shouted the boys, when we 
had recovered from our amazement, 
“trying to smash that china egg! Well, 
wouldn't that jar you!” 

Usually we go to bed with the chick- 
ens. What with climbing, wading in the 
creek and river, and attending to our 
primitive housekeeping, we are raven- 
ously hungry at night and tired enough 
to keep early hours. Among our posses- 
sions, bought from a family who had it 
stowed away with a lot of rubbish, is an 
old fashion skillet, or oven, as it is called 
down here. It has three legs and an iron 
cover, and we make and cook in it the 
kind of corn-bread our grandmothers tell 
about—the “ glove pattern,” showing the 
prints of loving hands on the pones. It 
is sweet as a nut, with a thick brown 
crust. We have a big fireplace or we 
could not use our old oven, unless out of 
doors. The fireplace is in a dilapidated 
end of the house, separated from the 
newer part by an open shed. We have 
had lumber and stone hauled and a man 


A COUNTERFEIT 
By S. B. 


OWN in Kentucky, where in late 
May the blue grass flies its purple 
flags in every field, and in late No- 

vember the corpulent opossum twines its 
tail about the persimmon tree’s branches, 
there live three men to whom the meat 
of the possum is as enticingly sweet as 
corn to a hungry hog. But recently they 
declared there was no meat in the world 
that possessed its flavor. Many are the 
possum dinners given in their honor, and 
every swart descendant of Ham living 
within walking distance of the Messrs. 
Crawford, Walker and Young brings in 
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engaged to repair it. A strange fancy it 
was, in a country full of wood, to let a 
noble fireplace go to ruin, while people 
shut themselves in a close room with a 
stove. 

Lumber may be bought at from $8.00 
to $10.00 a thousand. Stone is a cheap 
building material ; but it is easier to find 
a carpenter than a stone mason. 

Three Kansas girls—teachers who are 
doing light housekeeping in Forsyth— 
came out to visit us one day and took a 
bath in our newly discovered swimming 
pool in a secluded and safe place in 
White River. The water is pretty cool, 
fed as it is from so many ice-cold moun- 
tain springs. 

Some time in the future we promise 
ourselves a boat to go exploring the 
river. Our plans multiply every day, 
and there seems no danger of exhaust- 
ing the possibilities of our summer home. 
We are not alone in having discovered 
that this section makes a charming, eco- 
nomical and novel retreat. Several well- 
known literary people own land down 
here. The editors of Life have a cabin 
eight miles south of Forsyth and the 
author of a late successful novel has a 
home just over the line in Arkansas. 
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the possums—his season’s catches—to 
sell to them. There are also two fat men 
oi fun, living in the old Blue Grass, each 
of whom used to give an annual possum 
dinner, at which Messrs. Crawford, 
Walker and Young were the guests of 
honor. 

One sunny morning in November, Col. 
Erskine and his friend Col. Boyd, in deep 
enjoyment of their Havanas, walked out 
on Col. Erskine’s broad 800 acres. Col. 


Erskine’s interesting conversation was 
frequently interrupted by the other man’s 
loud peals of laughter. 


“You can’t do 
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it, Erskine!” he said at length, after a 
prolonged outburst—* I’il bet you twenty 
dollars you can’t!” 


“All right,” replied Col. Erskine, 
“forty to twenty I can! And don’t for- 
get the possum dinner is tomorrow 


night; I'll notify Crawford, Young and 
Walker when I drive in town this after- 
noon. 

The evening of the next day was clear 
and frosty, and each of the three men 
from town who drove up in front of the 
great Erskine portico pillars to have his 
horse led away to warm quarters by grin- 
ning Ephriam, felt a thrill of pleasurable 
anticipation when, through opened doors, 
a familiar “gamy” odor reached his 
nostrils. The Colonel’s wife was away, 
visiting, but Maria, the cook, knew how 
to serve possum and every man’s mouth 
watered when she announced dinner and 
he beheld, at each end of the table, a 
huge platter of baked meat, cooked with 
just the right touches of black pepper and 
of red—the fat legs and backs as brown 
as chestnuts, as crisp as molasses candy, 
as juicy as ripe peaches! 

The host helped the three town friends 
generously from the platter at the foot 
of the table. With a wink which met 
an answering wink from Col. Boyd, he 
bade Aunt Maria help Col. Boyd’s plate 
and his own from the second platter of 
possum, which she had taken to the side 
table to carve. “I secured two possums 
for tonight, gentlemen,” he said, “ that no 
man should be obliged to eat any but 
choice pieces.” 

Aunt Maria ostensibly obeyed, but, un- 
known to every one save her master and 
herself, the host’s portion was served 
from a third possum, smoking on the 
kitchen table. 

The cream biscuits, the delicately 
browned cornbread, the sweet potatoes 
and the yellow butter were visibly appre- 
ciated, but each man’s plate was three 
times refilled from the dishes of possum. 
Every time a plate was passed for an- 
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other helping, Aunt Maria was seized 
with a peculiar twitching of her feat- 
ures, which necessitated frequent hasty 
withdrawals to the kitchen. 

“ How did you like the possum, Craw- 
ford?” asked the host, when at length 
all were satisfied. 

‘ Best I ever tasted,’ was the answer— 
“ best beyond the shadow of a doubt!” 

And Young and Walker agreed with 
him. 

“ Fat enough for you, Boyd?” 

“ Exactly—just enough fat exactly!” 
answered that gentleman with a peculiar 
smile. : 

After the Goodnights of the three town 
friends were said, there was prolonged 
and uproarious laughter in the sitting- 
room, and two shining eagles passed 
from the fat hand of Col. Boyd to the still 
fatter one of his host. 

When the sound of his country friend’s 
buggy wheels grew faint in the distance, 
Col. Erskine sought the +kitchen and 
placed one of the two gold pieces in Aunt 
Maria’s palm. 

“ Thanky, Boss! thanky! I wouldn't a’ 
done dat piece o’ cookin’ fer no less—no 
less, suh! As ‘tis, whuthuh I'll ebbah git 
fuhgibness fer hit, I doan’ know.” 

Outside, in the night, there were 
mournful wails. Maybe they were the 
sighing of the wind in the maples on each 
side the avenue road; maybe they were 
the howls of the ghosts of the two fat 
brindled cats that died the night before, 
and that later posed as possums, come 
back to seek their fur in the Erskine ash- 
heap, along with the fur that belonged 
to the genuine possum eaten by Col. 
Erskine, Aunt Maria and her son Eph- 
riam. Nobody knows how the tale got 
out—though suspicion is not absent but 
what Ephriam did some talking. 

It is five years now, and the Messrs. 
Crawford, Walker and Young are on 
speaking terms again with their host of 
the cat-possum dinner, but Col. Boyd 
does not speak as he passes Col. Erskine 
by! 
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“ There is certainly 
of mind.” —WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








FLY CASTING FOR EVERYBODY. 


By PAUL H. WOODRUFF. 


HERE are so many 
lakes and streams in 
this great country of 
ours, it is hard to 
realize that there are 
people so unfortu- 
nately located as to 
leave ever unsatisfied 
their yearning for the 
satisfaction - piscato- 
rial. Even to those 
who pursue the wily 
bass and lightning 
pickerel, the nutri- 
tious looking wooden 
minnow or rubber 
frog approaches the 
nearest to being 
classed among the 
artistic lures. True, 
there are bass en- 
thusiasts who use the fly, and all praise 
to them; but the natural prey of the 
feathered steel—the trout and his rela- 
tives—are a long ways and a high rail- 
road fare away from most of us. So 
that many good anglers, who never 
owned a fly rod, know not even what 
they are missing. 

But who is so environed by civiliza- 
tion, so buried in municipal artificiality, 
that there is not even available the hum- 














ble, if aggressive sunfish? or the eager 
crappie? If the city claims you, you 
have often walked by the park lagoons 
and perchance have spit in the water. 
When a sunfish rose to the splash, it 
did not occur to you that he would take 
an artificial fly properly presented. Do 
not cry sacrilege, O trout worshipper! 
We cannot all wade the mountain stream. 

Any surface feeder can be made to 
take the fly. Even a bullhead will some- 
times surprise you, though it is hardly 
the thing in society to go fly-casting for 
bullheads. O! of course such fish are 
far beneath your efforts. You really 
wouldn’t care to waste your time, etc., 
etc. Well, they were good enough when 
you were a boy—and “fish is fish.” 
Perhaps you have the chance to go after 
the big ones every day; most of us don't. 
Then, too, when you fish for bullheads, 
you don’t try to compare them with black 
bass; but you enjoy it just the same, 
if you haven’t been spoiled. 

Now, the fun of fly-fishing lies not so 
much in the pitting of your muscle 
against fish muscle, as in the use of deli- 
cate tackle made safe by being handled 
with brains. So if your tackle be light 
enough, even a sunfish may endanger 
it, if you dream you are a boy again 
and try to jerk him in. 























Get the lightest kind of a fly rod. In 
these days rods are to be had for some- 
thing less than a dollar. Such a one 
will be about Io ft. long and may with 
advantage be made over. This is a sim- 
ple process. Saw off the butt joint close 
up to the handle and bore out the lat 
ter with a bit the size of the ferrule on 
the discarded joint. Then cut the fer- 
rule off the end of the joint and push it, 
just as it is, into the hole you bored in 
the handle. Of course you must put 
some cement on it first. Then you will 
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but the truth of the matter is that an as- 
sortment of a half-dozen is plenty. Most 
of them should be bright colored; one 
or two in silver or brown will be useful: 
All should be the smallest trout size. 
Most people use hooks altogether too 
large; an insectivorous fish will take a 
mosquito if he sees it. 

No great amount of skill is required 
in fly casting for sunfish. Long casts 
are never necessary, nor need the angler 
be so wary about exposing himself to 
view as if trout were his quarry. Four 

















MEMORIES OF TAMPA BAY.——Sea-gulls in Our Wake. 





have a rod of two joints and a sepa- 
rate handle and seven feet over all, 
which is long enough. You can cast flies 
with a bait rod if you want to. : 

Any cheap single-action reel is good 
enough; it need not cost over half a 
dollar. Use the finest silk line, 25 yards 
of it, and put a fine leader on if you 
wish—it really makes little difference to 
a sunfish. 

Coming now to the fly: it would be 
possible to enumerate a large but se- 
lect bunch, giving their proper names; 


inches to a foot and a half of water for 
depth; anywhere as to location—grass, 
gravel or rocky shores, in the lily pads or 
in the weed beds. Pull out 12 feet of 
line, whip it back of you, then forward 
again onto the water. With your left 
hand pull out a yard more of line and 
repeat the process. In this way you 
can soon learn to cast quite a distance. 
And you will find with practice that 
when trees or bushes back of you inter- 
fere, you can by a twist of the wrist 
swing your line about without whipping 
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it backward at all. Of course it takes 
practice to make a clean, delicate cast; 
that is, to make your fly alight on the 
water like a live insect, instead of fly, 
leader and line all splashing down in a 
bunch. You will find that you are forced 
to play a goodsized sunfish or crappie for 
a minute or two before landing him; and 
if you should hook a blue-gill you will 
have a lively time on a small scale, so to 
speak. Just try it. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and the smail sized thrills 
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“Where biting Boreas, fell and doure, 
Sharp shivers thro’ the leafless bower” 





although, even there, we would once 
in a while get a taste of old Winter's 
breath. On Feb. 9, while crossing 
Tampa Bay, from Tampa to St. Peters- 
burg, those ever-faithful ship’s compan- 
ions the sea-gulls kept following so close- 
ly in our wake that I could not resist the 
use of the camera. So, when 10 miles 
off-shore or midway across, from the 
stern deck, with ship in motion and gulls 














MEMORIES OF TAMPA BAY.——Pelicans Waiting for Their Dinner. 





you get are certainly better than wishing 
for big ones. And if you should get a 
chance some day at the trout streams, 
your burlesque fly practice will come in 
awfully handy. 
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During last February and March, we 
spent our vacation in Florida, far away 
from the frozen North, 


on the wing, I made a few chance snaps 
and hand you herewith the result. 

Later on, while fishing from the docks 
at St. Petersburg, we found the pelicans 
plentiful and quite tame. Many fisher- 
men fished only for sport and gave their 
catch to them; so here again the camera 
came into use—it being an ever-needful 
article on a vacation. The group were 
resting on: the waves, waiting an oppor- 
tunity for a meal—like many of mankind 

without laboring for it. The laws are 















































very strict here as regards their protec- 
tion, and any one injuring them would 
be severely punished. 

The others are in a favorite resting and 
toilet room, on a bunch of piling, where 
they can be seen dressing their feathers. 
One old bird was so tame that a fish held 
out would bring him up on the docks, 
where he would walk around, like a do- 
mestic barnyard 
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the joys of recollection and anticipation 
—would be in every sense an ill ex- 
change. There are times when we are 
satiated with present happiness and turn 
gratefully to our brain-hidden stores of 
hopes and memories, delving for brighter 
nuggets than those that are strewn in 
abundance at our very feet. Yes, it is 
well that the old day should end, how- 
ever gloriously 





goose, pilfering | 
anybody’s fish- 
basket that he 
happened to 
espy, or taking 
a fish from the 
hand, if you of- 
fered him one. 

It was an al- 
ways interesting 
sight to see them 
on their fishing 
excursions. They 
seldom failed of 
catching their in- 
tended victims 
and both their 
appetites and ca- 
pacity seemed 
immense. They 
will never swal- 
low a fish save 
head-first, and an 
amusing scene 
was to give one 
of them a fish 12 
or 15 inches long 
and watch him 
work to get it 
head-first into 
his gullet. Al- 
together, we had some delightful experi- 
ences, afield in the Sunny South, of which 
I hope to tell you in a future issue. 

M. L. Brewer. 
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THE LAST DAY OF THE SEASON. 








See Frontispiece—page 108. 
It is perhaps as well that the pleasures 
of life are transitory; to purchase their 
permanence at the cost—a forfeiture of 








MEMORIES OF TAMPA BAY.—Pelicans Resting. 


the sun may 
have shone. We 
have lived 
throughout its 
every golden 
moment, and 
after a brief in- 
terval of dark- 
ness another 
day will dawn. 

The artist to 
whom we are 
indebted for our 
frontispiece, has 
again empha- 
sized the unde- 
niable fact that 
a story can be 
told more forci- 
bly with the 
brush than with 
the pen. It is 
the last day of 
the fishing sea- 
son — possibly 
not in a legal 
sense, but still 
the last for these 
two truants 
from the world’s 
great industrial 
school. The waters stretch invitingly 
from the tiny strip of beach; there are 
fish to be taken by those who will—for 
they have proven the fact in the true 
practical way; and there are yet hours 
of daylight which might be utilized. 
They have fished, have just partaken of 
an appetizing lunch, and now — Is ita 
story of days long passed? Or, per- 
chance, a plan for the future? Probably 
the latter, for their silent companion is 
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evidently consumed with interest. Possi- 
bly—who knows?—he may have caught 
mention of the word “gun” or a refer- 
ence to “birds.’’ Be this as it may, his 
looks attest that he is willing to do his 
full duty when the guns get to “bark- 
ing”’ in the upland stuble fields, later on. 
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SOME ANGLING REFLECTIONS. 








When money matters sort of pinch, 
And business life is not a cinch—— 
Instead of profit all is loss—— 
There’s no reason to get cross, 


AFIELD. 


Personally I associate trout fishing with 
a scene like this: The open attic of a 
New England farmhouse and the patter, 
patter, patter of the rain on the roof. In 
the morning a hasty breakfast, the fish- 
ing clothes are arranged and the small, 
barefoot boy strikes off for the trout 
brook. I remember how we boys sold 
all of Father’s lead pipe to purchase a 
jointed rod, when our assumed dignity 
had cast aside the alder pole. But that 
was years and years ago. Then one 
summer she asked why she couldn’t en- 
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GOING IN ON THE BUCKBOARD. 





Just cast aside the worldly strife, 
Forget the cares of business life—— 
Go fishing! 


I tell you what, that’s sound advice; 

You’d better try it once or twice. 

Don’t toil all the livelong day, 

And mutter, “’Tis the only way.” 

Let the other fellow drive a while; 

You take on that happy smile—— 
Go fishing! 

Poor metre, but there’s no argument 
as$to its wisdom. Go fishing—and take 
her with you! These are modern days 
—days when the woman angler is de- 
servedly popular. ‘Fishing is for men,”’ 
you say. Indeed it isn’t—not entirely ! 


joy the annual fishing trip. It was an 
innovation, sure enough, but it worked 
well. 

Just the other day in an East-bound 
Pullman I met a half-dozen New Yorkers 
en route for the Maine woods—all men, 
mind you. 

“Where's the Missus?’’ I asked in an 
off-hand way. 

“Why! she never comes. A woman 
fishing! the idea!” 

“That's it exactly—a grand idea.” 

Then we argued. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of lakes and rivers all through the 
































country—log camps, convenient and 
comfortable. I am not the advance 
agent for any summer resort. No, I’m 
merely endeavoring to convince you what 
an untold delight it is to take her with 
you. And she will enjoy fishing! there 
is a wealth of joy in getting out into the 
big wilderness, into that care-free life. 
And she'll fish, too! Fact is, I’ve seen 
her show double the patience of most 
men. The fireplace; the delightful even- 
ings, listening to 
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kills, there are many sportsmen who dis- 
dain to catch the denizens of our lakes 
and streams in any other way. The 
lighter or more efficient the line and rod, 
the greater the glory of the fisherman. 
He gains pleasure from his knowledge 
of the straight cast, the back cast and a 
dozen other kinds of casts, and to him 
that is the only right way to do it. 
* = * 

Sitting round the camp-fire o’ nights, 

one hears many 





the stories of 
your good-na- 
tured guide. 
There will be 
only one draw- 
back, she’ll- have 
a keener desire 
to come next 
yeear than you! 

Camping - out 
is to be preferred 
to hotel life. With 
a canvas canoe 
and tent one can 
get deeper into 
the real wilder- 
ness than by any 
other way. 
Catching salmon 
is ideal sport; 
both trout and 
salmon are apt 
to make a long 
run when first 
hooked and 
sometimes the 
thumb gets bad- 
ly cut by the 
whirring of the 
line out of the reel if care be not exer- 
cised. Often, after that, the fish works 
towards the bottom and sulks. Much 
depends on how the fish is feeling ; some- 
times he will stay down five minutes, 
and, lest you break the line, it is not safe 
to try to “lift” him. Often the fish will 
try to throw the hook out of his mouth 
and it is necessary to keep a taut line to 
prevent him doing so. While fly fishing 
is not always the best means to make 





**Go fishing——and take her with you!"’ 





a good story, and 
I jotted down 
this one, so as 
not to forget it. 
It was one of our 
veteran Maine 
fishermen who 
had the floor and 
we didn’t dare 
think of such a 
thing as inter- 
rupting him. 

“A fish is a 
fish, providing its 
got fins, but some 
folks like to swap 
‘em. I remember 
the time when I 
exchanged my 
measly little soli- 
tary trout—the 
product of a 
Whole after- 
noon’s fishing— 
for some plump 
weighty fellows 
of the salt-water 
variety ; but that 
isn’t here nor 
there. You see, I swapped fish when 
they were under water and that’s tick- 
lish business. 

“Yes,” he went on, “it was the last 
day of fishing. George T. (my guide) 
and I were out. Now, he is one of the 
best guides that ever baited a hook. 
‘Long about noon we ran over to where 
the other fishermen were at dinner and 
began to fish. Pretty soon I struck a 
2-pound trout and was having plenty of 
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sport, when suddenly I finds out he isn’t 
playing as lively; the line seems to hang 
nearer the bottom and to move slowly. 
‘George,’ says I, ‘that acts funny. 
What’s the matter with that fish?’ 
‘Don’t seem to be the same sort of a 
fish, does it?’ replies George — ‘ funny 
thing as I ever saw. Unless I am mis- 
taken, something has happened.’ 

“So I plays him a few minutes and 
the line still hangs, and while I could 
move it there seemed to be a big weight 
on the end of it. ‘Golly!’ says George, 
* you’ve swapped fish. You’ve lost you’re 
trout and a salmon has taken her place.’ 
‘Nonsense!’ says I; ‘if anything has 
happened there are two fish there — I 
haven’t shifted catches.’ ‘You have! 
you have!’ yelled my guide; ‘hang onto 
yourself when he rushes, for he’s a 
whale.’ 

“TI knew it in a minute—yes, I 
knew it; for with a rush and with a leap 
the. fish took to the white water — leap- 
ing five feet into the air, all sparkling in 
the sunlight and falling back into the 
current, rushing like a mill race. If I 
ever had a fish take hold, that one did. 
He turned tail and ran a mile a minute; 
he came out of water and shook his jaws 
at me; he turned and came up the rapids, 
breasting the current like a race-horse ; 
he looked as long as the boat and twice 
as big. Next to me Mr. R.—a well- 
known fisherman—had anchored and 
he sang out: ‘ You’d better drift down 
into the slaughter pen or you'll lose him 
in this quick water’— for it was the 
custom to drift down into the still water 
under the mill and play them there. 
‘No, sir!’ says I; ‘Ill fight him here 
and I won't lose him. He’ll get tired of 
fighting that current long before I do — 
see if he doesn’t.’ 

“T’ve had fights with fish in my day, 
but none that ever beat that. I didn’t 
know whether I had on one fish or two 
—for I had a 9-foot leader with three 
flies and I couldn’t see the end of the 
leader. Time passes rapidly playing a 
fish, but yet it seemed hours. I couldn’t 
guess what time had elapsed before I 
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had him up by the boat and George 
reached out to net him. We had a long- 
handled net, extra long, and as the big 
salmon came up to the boat the guide 
made a swoop at him. He caught him, 
but Crack! snap! the handle of the net 
broke in two, and away went the net to 
the bottom and the fish to the white 
water again. ‘Lost him!’ yells George. 

“T felt for the fish and for a moment 
my heart was in my mouth—but no! 
I felt a little weight and then more, and 
then with another run the old tiger put 
for the rapids. I snubbed him hard and 
he turned around for an instant. He 
was tiring out. We drifted to Mr. R.’s 
boat and borrowed his net and in a few 
minutes I had the fish over the gunwale 
and into the boat. He weighed 9 
pounds, so you see it wasn’t so much his 
weight as the conditions under which he 
was caught. On looking at my leader, 
I found what had happened. The trout 
had gone one way and the salmon an- 
other and the leader had parted, saving 
the salmon. 

“Good fish! The leader cost me just 
$1.00; the two flies that the trout took 
with him were worth 50 cts. each; the 
net we lost in the lake cost me $3.00. 
In order to weigh the fish, I borrowed 
Mr. R.’s scales. When George threw 
them back his aim was poor and they 
went down to see the net !—$2.50 more! 
Total cost, $7.00. It was worth it!” 

Harry A. PACKARD. 
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WHAT WAS IT? 





In March last we had a norther, which 
blew for three days, and a large fish of a 
grey color, with a head about 6 ft. wide 
and 5 ft. high, was washed ashore on el 
Barro del Toro, north of Tampico, Gulf 
of Mexico, not far from the new light- 
house; about 15 ft. of its body was above 
water. It had long whiskers, like a cat- 
fish, which the Mexicans cut off and 
pulled the cords out and made into violin 
strings. We all think it was a whale. 
Will you please say whether whales 
come to this Gulf or not? or was it some 
other kind of fish? The shark is well 
known here. F. C. STARR. 

Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
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BENNY’S FIRST DEER. 


By ISAAC MOTES. 


If Mrs. Arnold’s English peas had not 
needed sticking that afternoon, Benny 
would not have been out in the woods. 
And if he hadn’t been out there, he 
would never have killed the deer, and 
this story would not have been written. 
But the peas did need sticking, and 
Benny was out in the woods getting 
sticks for that purpose, and he did kill 
the deer. Hence this story. 

It all happened one June afternoon of 
last year. The Arnold farm was a little 
new-ground field which had been opened 
up in the forest the previous autumn—a 
field of corn and cotton, a neat little log 
house at one'side enclosed by a rail fence, 
a garden enclosed by fresh split red-oak 
palings, a little crib and a small cow pen, 
in one corner of which a red and white 
speckled calf lay placidly among the 
brown oak leaves, and you have a picture 
of the place. 

Benny’s father was a great hand to 
hunt. He had a fine rifle and two good 
deerhounds, and whenever he could spare 
the time from his farm work he was in 
the woods hunting with his hounds, 
either on a drive with some of the neigh- 
bors or else alone with hounds, horse and 


gun. This afternoon, it being Saturday 
and the farm work having been finished 
for the week, Mr. Arnold took his gun 
immediately after dinner, mounted his 
horse and rode off into the woods, telling 
his wife and son that he would bring 
back some venison for supper. Benny 
had often wanted to go hunting with his 
father, but he was most too young yet, 
so he had never been deer hunting and 
had never ‘shot at a deer in the woods. 
Benny and his mother spent the after- 
noon working in their garden, for they 
had a fine lot of fresh young English 
peas just getting high enough to need 
sticking. Occasionally during the after- 
noon they heard the bugle-like baying of 
the hounds in the woods, far off to the 
northwest; but they never seemed to 
come towards the house. 

About 4 o’clock the boy was out in 
the woods some 200 yards west of the 
house, getting sticks for the young pea 
vines. He was busy at work and had 
for the time forgotten about his father 
and the hounds, when he heard his 
father’s rifle, away off through the flat 
woods, and noticed that the baying of 
the hounds was nearer than before. He 
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continued to work away, after making 
sure that the dogs were not headed to- 
wards him. After another half-hour or 
so he heard his father shoot again, fur- 
ther away than before, and then the 
furious baying of the hounds. He 
stopped work and listened and pretty 
soon he could tell that they were coming 
somewhat towards him. He listened in- 
tently and decided that they were headed 
to pass somewhat to the west of where 
he stood. Something impelled him to 
go in that direction, carrying his axe. 
A good-sized stream, called Cedar Creek, 
ran to the southwest of the Arnold farm, 
and about 300 yards to the west of the 
house a little deep ravine, now dry, ran 
due south into this Cedar Creek. Benny 
reached this ravine and stopped to listen 
to the hounds, which were still a long 
distance to the north; but they were 
baying now as if on the hot track of a 
deer and after a time their baying 
changed to short, sharp, snappy barks. 
And they seemed to be coming directly 
towards him. The little dry ravine was 
narrow but deep, with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, so narrow that Benny could 
almost have run and jumped across it. 
The gravelly, sand bottom was for the 
most part smooth and flat. Below him 
about 50 yards this ravine emptied into 
Cedar Creek, which was a large running 
stream, where in some places the water 
stood in wide pools. 

The hounds kept coming nearer, their 
short barking sometimes mingled with 
howls as of pain, and the boy thought 
he could occasionally hear his father’s 
voice further away, shouting to the dogs 
as if in encouragement. Benny was by 
this time trembling with excitement and 
wishing O! so much that he had a gun! 
He was wondering too why he could not 
see the deer and hounds, for the woods 
were thin and the barking was getting 
so near. The dogs appeared to be di- 
rectly up the little ravine, and as Benny 
strained his eyes in that direction, sud- 
denly around a bend in the ravine came 
the deer—a fine young buck. It was 
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down in the bed of the ravine, which was 
the reason he had not seen it sooner. 
The two hounds were hanging to its 
dew-lap or the lower part of its neck, 
trying to pull it to the earth. It had been 
wounded by his father’s rifle, for blood 
ran from its mouth and nostrils. The 
two hounds were bloody too, while the 
lower part of the deer’s neck was covered 
with blood which ran down its fore-legs. 
Altogether it was the most fearful sight 
Benny had ever beheld and he stood 
transfixed, unable to move. The deer 
struck viciously at the hounds with its 
horns and the sharp hoofs of its fore- 
feet, trying all the while to shake them 
loose; the hounds were not barking 
now, but hung desperately to the deer, 
which was apparently trying to reach 
one of the big water holes in the creek, 
where it could take refuge and fight the 
dogs off. Occasionally it struck one of 
the dogs such a blow with its hoofs that 
it turned loose with a howl but would 
instantly seize the deer’s neck again. The 
boy could not help feeling a great pity 
for the fine young buck being dragged 
to its death by the hounds, yet fighting 
desperately for its life. 

Benny still had his axe in his hands, 
as he stood there on the ravine bank by 
a big red-oak tree. The deer’s head was 
down fighting the hounds, so it never 
saw the boy. The fear that it might get 
into one of the big water holes of the 
creek and perhaps escape made Benny 
feel that he ought to do something to 
help the dogs, in spite of his pity for the 
deer. This feeling increased just as the 
deer got even with him, for it struck the 
hound on the opposite side from him— 
his favorite hound too—such a furious 
blow with its sharp front hoof that the 
hound turned loose and fell howling on 
the graveled bed of the ravine; but the 
hound nearest him hung savagely to the 
buck and pulled it a little towards the 
left bank where Benny stood. The boy 
had often heard his father and the neigh- 
bors talking about people having the 
buck ague at sight of a fine deer running 

















by them in the woods while they were on 
a stand ahead of the hounds and letting 
it get away before they had presence of 
mind enough to shoot. He had often 
thought that when he got big enough to 
go deer hunting he would not be so fool- 
ish as that; and now, when he saw the 
hound on the off side fall stunned to the 
ground, something of this feeling came 
into the boy’s heart and in a twinkling 
he raised his light, sharp axe, and, bend- 
ing over the ravine, struck at the deer 
with all his might as it passed him, bury- 
ing the blade of the axe in its head just 
below the base of its horns. The deer’s 
nose went to the ground, its body lunged 
forward over its head, falling on its back, 
then turning over sideways, but with its 
head still turned squarely upward be- 
cause its horns had stuck straight down 
in the soft sand of the ravine, while the 
stunned hound staggered whining to its 
feet and threw itself upon the buck again. 
But the brave fight was ended. A mo- 
ment later Benny’s father ran up on the 
other side of the ravine, slipped from 
his horse, slid down the bank, kicked the 
hounds to right and left, and, drawing 
his hunting knife, severed the deer’s jug- 
ular vein. 


_— 


CHASED BY WOLVES. 








It was the first Friday night in De- 
cember of 1887. I had just emerged 
from High School at Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, in June of the same year. On 
the afternoon of the first-mentioned date 
I had just finished my first week of 
teaching a country school in the Blather- 
wick District, about 6 miles southeast of 
Rock Valley, Iowa. Finding that I had 
some scholars more advanced than I ex- 
pected, it was necessary for me to make 
a trip to my home at Rock Rapids to 
procure some books for my own use, to 
keep in advance of my pupils. After 
graduating I spent 3 months canvassing 
for the sale of a book, which, as usual, 
left me penniless and in debt. It will be 
remembered that the winter of 1887-88 
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was a severe one. There was an early 
and heavy fall of snow, which is easily 
recalled because of the terrible blizzard 
of Jan’y 12, 1888. Snow had fallen to 
a great depth early in November, which 
made it difficult for wild animals to hunt 
down their prey. 

The day was threatening—not cold 
but with heavily clouded skies,-a dense 
fog and frosty trees with varying gusts 
of wind, foretelling a dark and possibly 
stormy night. I dismissed school at 
3:30 p. m., and as it was only 8 miles to 
Doon, from whence a stub railroad ran 
to Rock Rapids, and as many days, when 
I was canvassing, I had walked from 
25 to 30 miles, I figured I could get to 
Doon before darkness overtook me, and 
then, no matter how dark the night, I 
could follow the railroad track and get 
home all right. The days were short 
and the deep snow made progress slow 
and the last 3 miles into Doon had to 
be made through the blackness of in- 
tense darkness. How good the dimly 
lighted stores of Doon looked to me 
when I arrived there! Oh! how I wished 
for the price of a sandwich, lodging and 
railroad ticket to Rock Rapids! There 
would be no train until morning. I will 
never forget the heart-beats within me 
as I stood in the street, looking first at 
the wall of darkness in the direction of 
home, 14 miles distant, and then long- 
ingly at the kerosene lighted Bonnie 
Doon hotel, debating in my mind 
whether to hit the trail or throw myself 
on the mercy of the landlord. It was 
only a little after 6 o’clock. I was hun- 
ery but not tired. The weather had 
grown no colder but a somewhat strong- 
er breeze was blowing, which had set- 
tled down to coming from the north- 
west, which would drive the mist in my 
face as I turned homeward. 

In the clothes I had worn during the 
week there was a little .22-calibre revol- 
ver which I had forgotten to dispose of 
at any opportune time. It was a weapon 
that I had traded for when a boy, which 
when I became the proud owner was 
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but a frame with no springs. I had re- 
paired it in a crude way, making a main- 
spring with a piece of saw blade and 
had it so it would discharge once in 
about three pullings of the trigger. The 
pistol contained two unused shells, and 
armed with this I plunged into the dark- 
ness towards home, consolingly thinking 
that by 10:30 p. m. I would be home, 
where, owing to a loving and devoted 
Mother, meal time was continuous. 

I soon found it harder to make my 
way than I anticipated, owing to the 
night’s being so dark that I could not 
see cattle guards and culverts as I 
walked into them and would be precipi- 
tated to the ground when I happened to 
step between the ties. When I had 
walked about 5 miles to where the rail- 
road crosses the Rock River bottoms— 
at that time miles from any farm-house 
—I suddenly stopped to listen to what 
I at first took to be some person calling 
in distress. Before I had time to an- 
swer there came from both up and down 
the river many shrill howls, which I 
then recognized to be the voices of 
wolves. That same week had I seen 
wolves come to the very door-yard of 
the farm-house where I was boarding 
and face death in an attempt to kill poul- 
try to keep from starvation. What could 
I do? To turn back was equally as 
dangerous. I changed my steps to a 
double-quick and pulled my pistol from 
my pocket. I knew I could not kill but 
hoped by firing to frighten the wolves 
away ‘if they attacked me. On I went 
in the darkness, with no sound to break 
the stillness of night save the hum of 
the wires as I passed the telegraph poles 
and the noise of my hurrying feet which 
I made as light as possible. Of a sud- 
den, and much closer it seemed, I heard 
a thousand wolves. There were not so 
many but they were bunched at this 
time behind me. My pace became a 
fast run. Silence once more reigned as 
before. Again and still closer came an- 
other outburst of howls from the fam- 
ished pack. Again silence. Simulta- 


neously with another deafening number 
of howls, I went headlong to the ground 
at the south end of the trestle work of 
the railroad bridge that spans the river. 
I was exhausted. The fall was a severe 
shock. Another howl from one of the 
leaders was quickly drowned by a chorus 
of howls from the whole pack and in 
imagination I could feel the pangs of 
the deer as it falls exhausted after a 
long run, with the hounds at its heels 
in hot pursuit. It seemed in my delirium 
that I pulled the trigger hundreds of 
times but it would not discharge. 

My grandfather, an old frontiersman, 
had told me that when attacked by wild 
animals and having no means of escape, 
the pioneers often saved their lives by 
sternly and steadily eyeing their assail- 
ant. I thought of this but there were 
too many pairs of glassy, shining eyes 
for me to have done so, had I been brave 
enough. For some reason they seemed 
to be waiting for a leader to make the 
start, when they would tear me to pieces. 
Possibly it was because I had uncon- 
sciously crawled out a few ties from the 
end of the trestle which made me hard 
to approach. Half rising up, with my 
pistol still in one hand, with the other I 
felt of the cylinder and found it had not 
been revolving and that the hammer had 
been descending on an empty chamber. 
Quickly turning the cylinder with my 
fingers again, I pulled the trigger and a 
cartridge exploded. The discharge 
frightened me as much as it did the 
wolves, but they could run and I could 
not. They disappeared as silently and 
as quickly as a thought. I was scarcely 
able to walk. I crawled the entire length 
of the bridge and once across I could 
only walk a few rods at a time and then 
would have to lie down on the snow and 
rest. It was 4 a. m. when the door of 
my home was unbolted and I walked in, 
where I was soon shivering in a warm 
bed—not from the cold but from fright 
because of my narrow escape from a 
terrible death. J. A. VAN WAGENEN. 

Pierce, Nebraska. 
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A TEN DAYS’ 


HUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 


By CHARLES C. HILL. 


OME time about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1898, I took my camping 
outfit and provisions and started 

Arriving at my des- 

tination, I was joined by Hank Smith, 

an old trapper, and we set out across the 
mountains to a place called Muddy Run 

—reaching there about 2 p. m., without 

seeing game of any consequence. We 

unpacked our three burros, put up our 
tent and proceeded to enjoy ourselves. 

After feeding the animals, we had din- 

ner. Smith was an expert at baking 

pancakes and could toss them in the 
most approved style, and I do not re- 
member ever enjoying a meal anywhere 
with such relish. Dinner over, we lit 
our pipes and rested. About 3 p. m. we 


*picked up our guns and set out to see 


what we could find. We separated—I 
going east and Smith bearing off toward 
the southeast. I looked around for some 
time and was thinking of going back to 
camp, when my attention was attracted 
to an object in the top of atree. In go- 
ing around to get a good view of it, I 
stepped inside of a cluster of bushes and 
then I saw it was only a large lump on 
the side of a limb. I was about to re- 
sume my journey, when my attention 
was attracted by a slight rustling in the 


pine cones, and, turning my head, I saw 
an animal with a bird in its mouth. It 
immediately recalled to mind a picture 
of a lynx I had seen once in an old 
Natural History; it seemed as though 
the picture had stepped out of the book 
and come to life. Raising my Win- 
chester, I took quick aim and pulled the 
trigger; he got the bullet right where I 
intended—directly behind the shoulder 
—and rolled over dead. I picked up 
the bird, which proved to be a grouse. 
I then examined the animal and found I 
had killed a Canadian lynx, the largest 
I had ever seen. Removing the skin, I 
wrapped it up and threw it over my 
shoulder. When I reached camp, Smith 
had already preceded me. He had killed 
a deer and had brought it in on one of 
the burros. The steaks we had that 
night were simply delicious. 

We turned in rather early that night 
and I was soon asleep. Along about 
midnight I was awakened by the dog’s 
barking fiercely right in front of the tent. 
Hank ran out in his robe de nuit to see 
what all the racket was about. I raised 
up in bed and presently heard him call- 
ing off the dog, using language more 
forcible than elegant. Then I learned 
what the trouble was. When Hank ran 
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out, his bare legs came in contact with a 
porcupine, and when I got out it was 
hard to tell where the porcupine ended 
and where Hank began, for his legs were 
completely covered with quills. By the 
time I had picked the quills out of Hank, 
the porcupine had disappeared. It took 
Hank three whole days to get over the 
effects of this midnight scrap. 

After Hank had recovered, I started 
out one morning, intending to shoot a 
grouse for breakfast. In passing a 
spring, where the ground was slightly 
muddy, I noticed deer tracks that seemed 
to be quite fresh, and walked with more 
caution, thinking I might shoot a deer 
instead of a grouse. Coming to a slight 
rise of ground, I saw a deer not far 
away, but it had not seen me. I could 
just make out its head and was about to 
fire, when my attention was attracted by 
a brown spot moving along toward the 
deer. First the head, then the long, 
tawny body of a mountain lion came in 
sight; he, too, was stalking deer, and I 
began to stalk him, for I never wanted 
to kill anything so badly as I did that 
lion. Just then something startled the 
deer and it came bounding toward me, 
passing directly in front of the lion. A 
yellow streak shot through the air, one 
powerful paw came down on the base of 
the deer’s skull and he fell limp at the 
lion’s feet; he was not quite dead, how- 
ever, for he tried to rise, but the lion 
sank his gleaming teeth into his throat. 
This was the opportunity I wanted. 
When my rifle spoke, the lion turned 
and made a leap in my direction. I was 
just on the point of firing again, but 
when the lion tried to gather himself to- 
gether for another spring, I saw that it 
was all up with him; he suddenly col- 
lapsed and by the time I got to him he 
had ceased to breathe. On examination, 
I found the deer’s throat cut almost as 
nicely as it could have been done with a 
knife. Returning to camp, I found that 
Hank had breakfast ready and was 
greeted by the query, “‘Where is your 
grouse?” I told him I had bigger game 
than grouse. He seemed inclined to 
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doubt my statement; so I told him to 
come with me and I would prove it. 
Not waiting for breakfast, we took two 
of the burros and brought the lion and 
deer to camp. 

After breakfast we started out to see 
if we could locate a bear, Hank saying 
he had seen signs of one further up the 
gulch. We traveled till noon without 
seeing game of any kind, when Hank 
called my attention to some objects on 
the top of a nearby hill. We moved 
cautiously round to windward and after 
a tiresome journey succeeded in getting 
within rifle range. There were some 12 
or 13 deer, grazing in fair view of us. I 
selected one on the left, while Hank 
drew a bead on a fine looking buck to 
the right; we fired almost simultaneous- 
ly. Hank’s deer sprang some 8 feet, 
then rolled down a slight eminence and 
lay motionless; but mine fell in his 
tracks and did not seem to move a mus- 
cle. When we reached them, we found 
Hank’s deer shot behind the shoulder, 


rather close up; but great was my cha- | 


grin to find my deer shot directly through 
the head, at least 114 feet from where I 
had aimed. After we had brought the 
game to camp, I proposed that we return 
to the city, as I had business needing 
my attention; but Hank said he did not 
like to go back till he had killed at least 
one bear. ‘We'll go up above Pine 
Ridge tomorrow,” said he, “and if we 
do not find any there we'll pull out for 
home the next day.” I agreed and we 
turned in for the night. 

We were up bright and early the next 
morning, fed the burros, had breakfast 
and started. We walked steadily until 
10 o’clock without seeing game of any 
kind except a porcupine, but Hank said 
he had had all the adventures he wanted 
with Mr. Porky, so we passed him quiet- 
ly by.. We brought a lunch with us, as 
we had made up our minds that we were 
not going to return till we had found 
game worthy of our notice. Our long 


climb over the mountains after such an 
early breakfast soon began to tell on us, 
so about 11 o’clock we found a nice 
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place by the side of a cool little stream 
that came bubbling lazily down over a 
precipice, and ate with a relish. 

After lunch, Hank said he would look 
around a while. I sat down and tried to 
rest. But my reverie was suddenly 
brought to a close by hearing two shots 
in quick succession. I knew the “bark”’ 
of Hank’s gun and that he had found 
his bear, so I grabbed my Winchester 
and started in his direction. I ran till I 
gained a slight eminence, when to my 
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could get to him. Then I saw him give 
a spring to one side and snatch some- 
thing from the ground; it was his gun, 
and the way he went to pumping lead 
into that bear would have done credit to 
a Gattling gun. He shot him nine times 
in what seemed to be as many seconds, 
and that was too much for even a tough 
old cinnamon bear. The fusillade broke 
both shoulders, which let his fore-parts 
down on the ground, and it was all over 
with him. 











OUR HUNT ON THE NIOBRARA.——Camp Chambers on the Niobrara. 


Photo by C. B. LITTLE, Omaha, Neb. 





horror I saw Hank coming down the 
mountainside, closely followed by a large 
cinnamon bear. He was unarmed— 
having apparently lost or broken his 
gun—but he was doing some running! 
I had seen boys run at school and men 
run for wagers, but I had never seen 
such lively sprinting as Hank was now 
doing. Though some distance away, I 
could see him plainly. Suddenly he be- 
gan turning in a circle and I was afraid 
it would be all over with him before I 


When I arrived, Hank was perspiring 
freely but otherwise appeared quite calm. 
“Well,” said I, “you certainly had a 
narrow squeak.” ‘Yes, that’s so,” ad- 
mitted Hank; ‘‘you see, he came upon 
me so suddenly I hadn’t time to take 
aim. Why! he wasn’t 10 feet away 
when I fired the first shot; one of my 
shots broke his right hind-leg, or he 
would have overtaken me.” “But,” 
said I, “what will we do now to get all 
this game to the station?’”’—for after I 
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had examined the bear I found he would 
be more than the burros could carry, 
with the tent and equipage. ‘Let me 
see,” said Hank; “I think I have solved 
it. There’s a Mexican living not more 
than two miles from here.” ‘‘ Well,” I 
replied, “those fellows hardly ever have 
anything we could use.” “TI think,” 
said Hank, “that Pedro (or Mexican 
Pete, as the settlers call him) has quite a 
few burros and can accommodate us.” 
So we started to find him. Now, this 
may seem strange to some of my read- 
ers, but the Mexicans often go into the 
wildest parts of our mountains. Some 
have families and some have not. They 
generally devote their time to sheep- 
raising and are very law-abiding. In 
this part of the mountains the sheep 
have to be watched closely in the day- 
time and driven into strong corrals at 
night, to protect them from wild animals. 

We reached Pedro’s shack in about 
an hour’s walk and found him at home; 
being acquainted with Hank, he gave us 
a hearty welcome. We had covered the 
bear with heavy timbers and branches 
before we left, to keep away any beasts 
that might come prowling around, and it 
was a good thing we did, as it now com- 
menced to rain and there was nothing 
for us to do but to make a night of it. 
Pedro invited us in and we entered the 
house, where we were greeted by his 
wife—a comely looking woman, though 
not able to talk one word of. English. 
Pedro could only talk a little, but Hank 
had learned Spanish in his youth and he 
and that Mexican family had quite a 
social time. We agreed with Pedro that 
he would haul the bear to our camp, 
help us load up our outfit and take us to 
the station. So, early the next morning, 
he called us to breakfast and we soon 
got ready to start. La esposa (the wife) 
would not accept anything for our enter- 
tainment, but we gave the two dusky- 
faced children—a bright little girl and 
boy—5o cents apiece, said “Adios, ami- 
gos!” and pulled out. Pedro had three 
burros hitched up to an old rattletrap 
of a wagon; he asked us to get on but 
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we preferred to walk. We could have 
got to where we left the bear before we 
did, but there has never yet been any- 
thing invented that can hurry a burro 
out of his natural gait. Pedro sat on the 
wagon and whacked his pets with a sap- 
ling and called them “Diablos” to no 
purpose; they simply would not hurry. 
But we reached the bear at last and 
found him all right, though it required 
all our combined strength to get him 
into the wagon. 

As it was now late in the afternoon, 
we decided to remain all night and make 
an early startin the morning. We loaded 
what we could in the evening, were up 
quite early in the morning, had breakfast 
and started—reaching the station at noon. 
We shipped the lion and bear to a taxi- 
dermist in Denver and had them 
mounted. The lynx skin I had made 
into a rug and my feet are resting on it 
as I write. Hank did not stop long at 
the station, saying he wanted to reach 
Butler’s Bend that night; so we shook 
hands and parted, promising to soon 
meet again; the Mexican started up his 
burros, waved his hand, said “Adios, 
caballeros!” and started back. As I 
watched him, sitting there on his old 
screeching wagon, drawn by his long- 
eared charges, with the everlasting cigar- 
ette in his mouth, I thought it made a 
picture that could not be reproduced 
outside of the Rocky Mountains. On 
being left alone, a feeling of intense 
loneliness came over me, which was only 
dispelled by hearing the whistle of the 
train. Pretty soon the wheezy little en- 
gine with its dilapidated cars came in 
sight and I flagged it. As it slowed 
down I climbed aboard and started for 


Colorado Springs, where I changed cars 
for Denver. 


NIGHT HUNTING IN MEXICO. 








I find that a great many people do not 
know how night hunting is accomplished. 
I have read, somewhere, how the young 
man and the girl he was rescuing were 
in a cave, miles long, when by some ac- 

















cident the light was extinguished; so 
that they were compelled to stagger on 
“with only the eyes of the rodents to 
light their way.” They surely were in 
darkness, unless the girl’s eyes shone; 
of course, I haven’t anything to say 
about her—a man’s sweetheart is capable 
of lots of things others can’t see. 

My brother swore up and down that 
he saw a cat’s eyes shining in some 
bushes. I proved to him that the moon 
was behind him, and that that made 
them shine. The other night a friend 
sat in my house, and the house cat, 
walking by, turned to look at him. 
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the eyes of the cattle, as they go by for 
water; but the lighted lamp is sitting on 
the table, and, as the door is open, its 
light shines full on them. 

Some people are mean enough to 
hunt deer with a light—a practice which 
I heartily disapprove of. With the old 
coal-oil lamp you can see the reflection 
of a deer’s eyes 150 yards; a leopard’s, 
lion’s, bobcat’s or ocelot’s can be seen 
for about 200 yards, if the lamp be a 
good one. With the new hunting lamp 
burning carbide gas, I have seen the 
eyes of a deer at a distance of 250 yards 
and those of a tiger at a distance of 400 














OUR HUNT ON THE NIOBRARA.——Sioux Indian family who came out to meet us 
on one of our shooting trips, 
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‘“‘There!” he said, ‘‘I can see that cat’s 
eyes in the dark!” Very well, the lamp 
was on the table and gave the necessary 
light, and, as the slant was just right, he 
saw the reflection of the lamp in the 
cat’s eyes, 

Now, to prove my statement: Takea 
cat in a room some night; close all 
doors and windows, allowing no light to 
enter; call the cat, after placing her on 
the other side of the room—try every 
way if you wish—and if you can see her 
eyes shine, there is something the matter 
with your own. Any night, while sitting 
out in front of our house, you will see 


_ the light at its best. 


yards when the night was very dark and 
All nocturnal ani- 
mals are attracted by a light. The light 
blinds them and they cannot see what is 
coming behind it, and as the light moves 
they are curious to know what it is. 
They cannot tell that it is getting nearer 
all the time, and if you make no noise 
and have a fair wind blowing from them, 
so they cannot smell you, you can get 
within 15 to 20 feet of them, except in 
cases where deer have been wounded or 
frightened by some one shooting at 
them ; then they won’t let you get within 
shooting distance. What is shooting 
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distance? Well, that depends upon the 


man behind the gun. I generally get 
within 20 to 30 yards, as at that distance 
I can put the ball between the eyes with- 
out trouble or extra fine sighting. One 
must have some practice shooting at 
night or he will over-shoot every time. 

I have had lions and leopards, as soon 
as they saw the light, to come toward it. 
I have been asked what was their object. 
I don’t know, for I never waited to see; 
as soon as he passed the 30-yard line I 
stopped him. If any one wants to know, 
they can come down and experiment; I 
never was so curious, as leopards usually 
measure 7 to 11 feet. I have often 
played in this way with deer. - They will 
start to go away, but, being blinded by 
the light, will walk right into a tree or 
bush, then jump back and go in some 
other direction, only to run into some- 
thing else—becoming more and more 
frightened, till at last, regardless of brush 
and trees, they start out and go over 
everything in their way. 

I took a friend out one night—first 
telling him how the eyes of a leopard 
and of other animals looked. We had 
gone but a half-mile when he motioned 
tome. I was close behind. There was 
a pair of eyes, but they belonged to our 
old cow. He said, “I hear a train puff- 
ing” (we were fifteen miles from the rail- 
road). I listened but could hear nothing ; 
finally I pyt my hand on his back and 
could feel his heart beating as plainly as 


he could hear the train coming. I am 


an old-timer with the light, but seeing a 
pair of eyes makes my heart pound, un- 
til I can get near enough to make out 
what it is. I have killed several leopards 
and lions by night hunting. While it is 
more or less dangerous, it is very in- 
teresting—although unsportsmanlike, I 
know. But it is the only way to get 
nocturnal animals without dogs. 

On several occasions I have roped 
deer in this way: A cowboy walks be- 
hind me till we are within 30 feet; then 
I step a little to one side and he makes 
the throw. Then the fun begins. If the 
rope gets the least bit loose, the deer 
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will get away, as he will fall on the 
ground and kick it off with his hind-feet, 
and if a buck you had better give the 
rope a turn around a tree, before he finds 
out it won’t break. If you don’t, you 
will want some one to help you let him 
loose, and quickly too, as he will use 
horns and feet, and a frenzied deer, cor- 
nered, is about as dangerous an animal 
as I know of. 

Every year hundreds of deer meet 
death at the hands of our Mexican 
peons, with their old muzzle-loading 
shotguns and coal-oil lamps. I wish 
we could get a law to protect our game, 
especially in the fawning season, as the 
peon kills everything he sees. Some of 
them won’t work, but hunt instead—as 
deer skins are worth from $1.00 to $1.50 
apiece. The peon dries the meat for his 
use and with the cash from the hides he 
lives better than his brother who works 
every day. When he is lucky enough 
to kill a tiger that means $20 to $30 for 
him. He has a fiesta, which usually re- 
sults in his getting drunk and lying in 
jail for a couple of weeks, with a fine to 
pay; so when he gets out, he owes some 
one from $10 to $20 for his fine. 

When I tell you that thousands of 
deer skins are shipped to the U. S. every 
year, you can get some idea of the num- 
ber of deer killed in this region, besides 
many hundreds that are used here to 
make leggings and coats for the cow- 
boys. F. C. STARR. 

Tamaulipas, Mexico. 





OUR HONDURAS LETTER. 


Dear Sports AFIELD: Yours of July 
18 duly to hand some time ago. I am 
truly grateful to you for breaking in on 
my indolence. I have been very lethar- 
gic for some time past, owing to the ex- 
cessive heat of the last dry season—the 
hottest I have known in my long experi- 
ence in the Tropics. The preceding wet 
season (May to October, inclusive) was 
a light one and the ground did not get 
soaked deeply; so that before the dry 
season (November to April, inclusive) 




















was half over the moisture was exhaust- 
ed, and, in consequence, there was no 
evaporation to carry off the heat. The 
sun affects us at the same time as it does 
in the North, but the rains of the summer 
months furnish moisture to carry off the 
heat in vapors, so that it is fairly cool. 
November and December are our coolest 
months, but with northwest winds that 
dry out the ground; while March and 
April are our hottest months, because 
of the want of moisture in the earth to 
carry off the heat by evaporation. 

I have never hunted much here, and 


IN THE FIELD. 
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These coasts are alive with the white 
garza or heron, of precious plume. Cer- 
tain feathers from this bird are worth 
many times their weight in gold. A few 
plumes may be bought occasionally, but 
no one hunts them professionally. Some 
four years ago two Americans hunted 
them in an improvised house- boat. These 
men sold to a party in Amapula plumes 
to the value of $1,900 silver (equal to 
$800 gold). The party was just starting 
for the United States and Europe. On 
his return he told me that he had sold 
the feathers for more dollars in gold 











OUR HUNT ON THE 
Photo by C. B. LITTLE, Omaha, Neb. 
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NIOBRARA,.——Our Two Black Bear Pets. 





some years ago, to save myself the trou- 
ble of its care, I gave my double gun to 
a friend. Sports AFIELD re-awakened 
my desire to hunt again, and my 10-year- 
old boy urged it on, so that I have just 
ordered two guns and equipment from 
New York. They will get here about 
the middle of October, so that we will 
be ready for the early dry season shoot- 
ing and will probably bag some teal, 
widgeon and mallards from the lagoons. 
There are no trained dogs here—the re- 
trieving being done by a native boy who 
retrieves the game and totes it. 


than they had cost him in silver. I 
imagine it would be a good business for 
a pair of good hunters. ; 
By the way, I am about to offer to 
capitalists in your vicinity a tract of 
about 25,000 acres of choice coast forest 
(for the precious timber for export that 
is on it). This tract is full of game, from 
the tiger and deer down to the smaller 
animals and birds. They are all there, 
and, with the beautiful Gulf, full of fish, 
oysters and turtles, and the lagoons 
covered with ducks, it would make a 
grand game preserve. 
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Yestesday an American friend dined 
with me. He has, with his wife and son, 
been located on a beautiful island in the 
Gulf of Fonseca for the past four years. 
He is raising cattle on it, and, as he 
owns it all, does not have to fence in nor 
suffer depredations at the hands of thiev- 
ish neighbors. In order to get out 
amongst people, he has only to skip be- 
fore the breeze to the mainland, where 
he has a corral of mules to take him 
where he desires. It is an ideal retreat. 

By the way, there is a strange account 
being given of the destruction of cattle 
by some animal. At first I laughed at 
it, but later it has claimed my serious 
attention. The solidest men in the vi- 
cinity of the occurrences corroborate the 
general accounts and seem to put the 
matter beyond question. 

In various parts of the western side of 
this department, within a half circle 
limited by a radius of 30 miles from this 
centre, which country is broken up be- 
tween plains and rugged hills and part- 
ly covered with bush and forest, and 
amongst which are settlements, ranches 
and small farms, have in many instances 
been found dead cattle and mules in 
strange conditions. In all cases the 
tongue had been taken out to the roots, 
and in cows the udder was gone. The 
remarkable part is that the dead animals 
show no marks or wounds whatever of 
other nature. An intelligent and serious 
police inspector felated to me the fol- 
lowing: ‘I stopped over-night with a 
farmer, turning my mule into the pasture, 
where he had a yoke of oxen. About 7 
o’clock in the morning my boys went 
out with the farmer to the pasture and 
brought in my mule, and at the same 
time caught the oxen and staked them 
with long lariats. At about 11 o’clock 
the farmer went to bring in his oxen and 
came running back, calling to me to go 
with him. I didso. We found one of 
the oxen dead, with its tongue gone but 
with no other wound or sign of injury. 
A circle was trodden at the length of his 
lariat, showing that he had been fright- 
ened. The other ox had broken his 
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lasso and gone, and the boys found him 
in the woods. He appeared to be fright- 
ened but was uninjured. The dead ox 
had begun to putrify.”” All cases are 
practically the same, and it is noted that 
the carcasses decompose quickly. Now 
what is it that kills the animals without 
inflicting any other wounds? There is 
no evidence of strangulation nor broken 
ribs to indicate the boa constrictor. The 
bite of a poisonous snake would produce 
the death and putrefaction, but what eats 
the tongue and udder? AA tiger or lion 
would tear the throat and leave other 
signs. No trace of the “tongue eater” 
(come lengua, as the people call it) has 
ever been found. The populace say it is 
“el demonio” and are afraid to go out 
alone at night. Can any one enlighten 
us on this matter? J. E. Foster. 
Honduras, Central America. 
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AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 








Recently I have become the owner of 
a 20-gauge shotgun, It is of the very 
finest quality, is the product of a famous 
Prussian manufacturer, and is in every 
way a splendid gun. I desire to invite 
a discussion of the relative merits of 20 
and 12 gauges, because I am an honest 
seeker after the information, and because 
I believe that the time is not far distant 
when the 20 gauge will be more gener- 
ally used than now. I beg that those 
who have had sufficient experience with 
the 20-gauge to justify it, will kindly 
give me the following information: First 
—is the 20-gauge as effective as the 12- 
gauge at given ranges, using the same 
proportionate loads—difference in pat- 
tern being reckoned? Second—Which 
shoots the harder, using its proper load? 
Third—lIf there is a difference (besides 
the matter of pattern), what is this differ- 
ence? and in favor of which gauge is it? 
I hope that any who have had experi- 
ence with the 20 gauge will give your 
readers the benefit of it through the col- 
umns of Sports AFIELD 

Fairfield, Texas. H. B. Daviss. 
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EDITORIAL. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SHOOTING. 





American democracy rebels against the 


thought, but the day of public shooting. 


over private domain is fast drawing to 
a close. Our fathers hunted where they 
would, and in their day he who would 
forbid a sportsman the privilege of shoot- 
ing over his land was a marked man 
in his own community. There was some- 


thing radically wrong with the man who 


posted his land for the purpose of re- 
serving the game it held for himself. If 
he were not a hunter or sportsman him- 
self, he was counted a fretful and irrit- 
able person, without the common love for 
mankind which should find lodgement in 
the breast of every sound man. 

In our day we have been able to shoot 
from the far north in Manitoba to the 
Gulf of Mexico in the South and from 
ocean to ocean without let or hindrance. 
Twenty years ago the sportsman could 
drop off the train on the wild prairies 
of the Northwest, and, with no further 
reference than a gentlemanly bearing, 
hunt prairie-chickens unmolested by land 
owner in any direction he might choose 
to go. 

It was the same in the South. The 
unknown and unheralded sportsman with 
well-bred dogs and an air of good breed- 
ing himself was welcome everywhere. 
He might make his headquarters in any 
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of the small Southern hamlets and hunt 
to his heart’s content in all directions of 
the compass, without hearing a harsh 
word from the planter over whose fields 
he traveled or seeing the sign, now so 
familiar to sportsmen, ‘“ This Land is 
Posted.” 

All is changed and still changing. We 
may go to the prairie and hunt prairie- 
chickens, but there is scarcely a locality 
where the sportsman will not meet with 
objections from the land owner. In the 
South it is worse. The Southern planter, 
whose large old fields are the abiding 
place of many quail, has come to realize 
that there is property value in the birds so 
long as they are on his land. According 
to the law, which is as old as the com- 
mon law of England, the ownership of 
game resides in the State. But the State 
having no means of making trespass on 
the planter’s lands a legal procedure, the 
planter himself manages to fasten his 
claim on the birds so effectually that they 
cannot be taken from his land by the 
sportsman without his permission, and 
that permission has been reduced to a 
market value, which differs slightly in 
different localities. 

3ecause of this value in birds on his 
land and further because there is a con- 
stantly growing market for such birds, 
the planter finds it very easy now to say 
to the sportsman, “‘ If you want to shoot 
over my land, pay me the market value 
of the privilege.” This same planter’s 
father would have scorned to check a 
sportsman in pursuit of game over his 
land. The chivalrous not to say demo- 
cratic spirit was stronger in the South 
then than it is today. A planter of the 
generation passed away and passing 
would have met the sportsman in the 
field, would have pointed out to him the 
most likely places on the plantation for 
birds, and then, after wishing him a 
hearty Good Luck! would invite him to 
the house, where he would be asked to 
partake of the best cheer the place af- 
forded. The planter of those days had a 
tradition of hospitality to maintain. It 
came from his ancestors. Hospitality, 
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profuse and generous, was in the South- 
ern atmosphere, and no stranger of gen- 
teel bearing was permitted to come 
among the planters of the South and go 
away without being made to feel the 
delightful effect of the peculiar atmos- 
phere. 

Immediately after the War of the Re- 
bellion it was truly pathetic to see the 
Southern planter dispensing his tradi- 
tional hospitality to the sportsman who 
was a stranger in the land. Impoverished 
in all save the hearty, generous spirit of 
his forefathers, he gave of what he had 
with the air of a king. Perhaps it was 
little more than good-will; but what he 
gave was given in a spirit whose cheer- 
fulness was unmistakable. He really 
made the stranger feel that he had done 
him a great favor in giving him the op- 
portunity to dispense his hospitality. The 
planter of that period still had his plan- 
tation and his dwelling place. There was 
much dilapidation everywhere, it is true, 
but the old ancestral fires of hospitality 
still burned brightly and the giver en- 
joyed the giving equally with him who 
received. 

All that is littlke more than a memory 
in the South now. Closer contact with 
the man from the North has cooled the 
Southern ardor for keeping an open 
house and wearing the heart on the 
sleeve. The Southerner has developed 
commercial tendencies, and when you go 
upon the planter’s land to hunt nowa- 
days he meets you, not with the old feel- 
ing of What can I do to increase your 
pleasure while here? but says politely, 
but pointedly: How much are you will- 
ing to pay for the privilege of shoot- 
ing over my plantation of one thousand 
acres? 

If the sportsman is disposed to make 
a bargain, he will be able to get the ex- 
clusive right to shoot over that land for 
a season for about $50. That will just 
pay the taxes. Perhaps he can get the 
shooting privileges on a long-time con- 
tract for 4 cents an acre or possibly he 
will have to pay 6 cents per acre. This 


is about the general range of prices now 
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for shooting privileges—from 4 to 6 cents 
per acre. 

The new planter of the South is com- 
pelled from stress of circumstances to 
save the small money the old-time planter 
spurned. The commercial spirit is now in 
full force where sentimental hospitality 
once reigned supreme; and the sports- 
man who would shoot the Southern quail 
on other men’s lands must pay for the 
privilege. 

The sportsmen of America are becom- 
ing used to the idea of paying for their 
shooting privileges. It shocked their 
democratic souls at first; they rebelled 
against the Anglo-mania of the thing— 
it was so un-American. But, having 
pushed aside the sentiment with their dol- 
lars, they soon came to regard the custom 
just as they would any other commercial 
transaction. Why should not the planter 
receive pay for the use of his lands? and 
why should the sportsman object to pay- 
ing for birds any more than he should 
object to paying for his dogs or his guns? 
Come to look the matter squarely in the 
face, laying aside all sentimentality, 
shooting birds over setters and pointers 
is a luxury that all cannot afford. It 
is very well to wish it were otherwise, 
but all the well-wishing in the world will 
not change the cold truth. Those of us 
who are not able to ride in carriages must 
find some other means of getting about; 
and those of us who cannot afford high- 
priced dogs and guns cannot well afford 
to go afield, even if it cost nothing for 
the privilege of using the planters’ lands. 

We are coming to realize this truth 
more every year, and we find too that 
there is more satisfaction in shooting 
over preserved lands than in shooting on 
land open to the public, for in one in- 
stance we are more certain to find a good 
supply of birds than we are in the other. 
In the end the additional cost we pay 
the planter is compensated for in the bet- 
ter shooting we are likely to get. Be- 
sides, there is the satisfaction in using 
that which we pay for rather than get as 
a gratuity. 

We are following slowly but surely the 
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path that the English sportsmen have fol- 
lowed. A generation just passed away 
had their shooting privileges for a mere 
song; now they cost a small fortune. 
Tracts of moorland that rented 70 years 
ago for less than $100 a year now bring 
more than $1,000. We shall see a steady 
increase in the shooting privileges in this 
country—particularly in the Southern 
States that are so well suited to quaii 
shooting. 

We are asked to pay $50 a year for the 
shooting privileges of a thousand acre 
tract now. We will no doubt, in the 
lifetime of living sportsmen, be required 
to pay for the same tract an annual rental 
of several hundred dollars. The tendency 
is toward shooting over preserved lands 
in the South. The prices for privileges 
will be regulated by the rule of supply 
and demand. Each year finds more and 
more Southern quail land under preserva- 
tion, and each year there is a stiffening 
of the price of rentals. In a few years 
the prices will be so high that many will 
be prohibited from shooting. 

C. B. Wuitrorp. 
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DOGGY SENSE AND NONSENSE. 








That a dog is a man’s most faithful friend 
has been demonstrated again and again since 
the world began. In the Bible we are told 
of the dogs who alone ministered to the 
afflicted Lazarus, and on down through history 
we find the same fidelity and loyalty exhibited 
by the dog for his master. Frequently the 
dog has been known to guard the dead body 
of, some loved one, refusing to leave it unpro- 
tected until death itself claimed the faithful, 
dumb watcher. Many times have little chil- 
dren been rescued from death by water or fire 
by the quick action of their faithful play- 
fellow, the dog. 

‘Whom your dog distrusts, beware! ’’ is 
an old proverb, and a true one. When man 
or woman, without apparent cause, incurs the 
enmity, illwill or suspicion of your faithful 
friend, the dog, be warned in time, for the 
warning is well worth heeding. This instinct, 
God-given to the dog, is one on which all 
may rely. 

The noble St. Bernard, of royal pedigree, 
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who goes forth in the snows of the Alps, seek- 
ing the snow-bound traveler, is no more loyal 
than many a mongrel cur who gladly lays down 
his life for the one he loves. Time spent in 
improving and training dogs is repaid many 
fold. The man who does not like dogs is as 
unnatural as the woman who does not love 
children. Not that any one should be sickly 
sentimental over a frowselly poodle, but rather 
that the respect and protection due to them 
should be given to the faithful animals under 
our care.—The Ohio Sun, Columbus, O. 


The only adverse criticism that can 
be found to this admirable eulogy is 
the well-meant caution, Whom your dog 
distrusts, beware! The experienced ob- 
server of canine nature would modify 
this to read, “ Beware of those whom 
most dogs distrust.” It is a well-known 
idiosyncrasy with some dogs that they 
distrust everybody, including their mas- 
ter. This is not always a result of mis- 
treatment, as many suppose; neither is 
it necessarily a condition caused by con- 
tinuous in-breeding, as is the theory of 
many. The plain facts are that it is 
unexplainable from any theory of breed- 
ing or handling. It just so happens, and 
that is all there is to it. 

Canine nature is just as various in 
its peculiar traits as is human nature, 
and the layman must not invariably 
heed the warning, Whom your dog dis- 
trusts, beware! If your dog is a kind, 
old family friend who welcomes every 
friend of the master, regardless of dress 
or color or manners, but who, from ap- 
parently no reason whatever, refuses to 
associate with some person, some in- 
gratiating friend (?), then it is well to 
beware; but if your dog unfortunately 
be one of the suspicious kind, if he 
bristles up at the approach of a stranger, 
just apologize for the dog, lest this 
stranger (who may be a true, kind- 
hearted gentleman who has read the 
warning, Whom your dog distrusts, be- 
ware!) be grievously wounded to think 
that one of man’s best friends should 
distrust him. If every dog were a mind- 
reader, we could dispense with the 
Police Dept. and could let loose “the 
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dogs of war,” to range the streets and 
bring in the erring ones to judgment. 
Cuas. P. Husparp. 





A VOICE FROM TEXAS, 





“The fact is, that no wolf or other 
member of the canine family will ever 
attempt to leap over or climb a wire 
fence.” Thus declares Thos. H. Fraser 
in the August Sports AFIELD. But, 
even at the risk of having a favorite 
Rooseveltian epithet thrown at my de- 
fenceless head, I must beg to differ with 
Mr. Fraser. Dogs not only attempt but 
they do leap wire fences. I own two 
dogs that always do it, and one dog that 
won't. The latter is a hound; of the 
two former, one is a terrier and the other 
a shepherd. 

Just below one of my fields is the hog 
pasture. This pasture is enclosed with a 
pig-tight fence, the lower part of it being 
30-inch netting wire with 2-inch meshes, 
and the upper part three barbed wires, 
4, 6 and 8 inches apart—making the 
fence 4 ft. high. 

While working in this field, the dogs 
are with me every day, and not a day 
passes but what they start from one to a 
dozen rabbits. As a rule the rabbits 
start for the hog pasture, their natural 
home, and the dogs follow. The rabbits 
have holes under the netting and go 
through them like greased lightning, 
while the three dogs yelp at their heels. 
Coming to the fence, the terrier and 
shepherd stop the shortest possible mo- 
ment, watch the top wire, jump, bunch 
their four feet on it and over they go, 
while the hound sits down in disgust, 
closes one eye, lifts one ear and listens 
intently. 

Now I will go Mr. Fraser one better 
by stating that this has been verified 
fully one hundred and one times by this 
writer, and the truth of the statement can 
be corroborated by at least two promi- 
nent farmers in a God-fearing community 
and two Judges within the borders of the 
great State of Texas. All of us know 
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some things, but none of us know all 
things. 

This is written in the hope that Mr. 
Fraser will take it in the spirit in which 
it is sent—namely, love of justice for the 
dog. Joun P. SJOLANDER. 

Harris County, Texas. 





In referring to Mr, Sjolander’s communication, 
we have not the slightest doubt but what all that 
he says is true, and are pleased to know that the 
Texas canine has outstripped, in capability and 
intelligence, his more cold-blooded brother of the 
North. Mr. Sjolander’s reproof is received in the 
same friendly spirit in which it seems to be ad- 
ministered, and with added thanks from one who 
is always willing to learn. If the author of the 
disputed statement omitted the declaration that 
there are exceptions to every rule, it was simply 
because he believed that this fact was always im- 
plied—even in the ‘‘great State of Texas,’’ where 
it seems to require a double amount of judicial 
and agricultural veracity to substantiate a fact. 
Mr. Sjolander’s dogs are certainly interesting ani- 
mals, and his manner of telling about them pleae- 
antly entertaining—bearing the stamp of truth- 
fulness, even without the display of a ‘‘ prepon- 
derance of testimony,’’ that is quite needless in 
convincing one, at least, who has seen a dog 
repeatedly jump through a wire hoop, and another 
that could ride a bicycle. THos. H. FRASER, 


THE PACIFIC COAST HANDICAP. 


Many of our best Western amateurs 
will attend the Interstate Association’s 
Third Pacific Coast Handicap tourna- 
ment at Spokane, Sept. 10 to 12, with 
the usual quota of professionals. The 
latter will shoot from handicap distances 
and for targets only. There will be two 
trophies, with $1,500 added by the In- 
terstate Association and the Spokane Gun 
Club. The trophy in the Preliminary 
Handicap is a sterling silver vase, the 
award in the Pacific Coast Handicap be- 
ing a sterling silver loving cup. Condi- 
tions governing the Pacific Coast Handi- 
cap call for 100 targets at unknown an- 
gles, with handicaps of from 16 to 23 
yds.; high guns, not class shooting. 
There will be $200 added to the purse; 
entrance, $10. Regular entries must be 








made on the grounds before 5 p. m. of 
Sept. 11, but penalty entries may be 
made up to the time the first gun is fired 
in the last event, by paying $15 entrance. 

















THE Book oF CAMPING AND WooDCRAFT. 


By Horace Kephart. The Outing 
Publishing Company, New York. 


Price, cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.00. 

This book is a valuable addition to the 
practical literature of the wilderness—a 
book that every outdoor man and woman 
should have and read; and, although it 
may prove of greater interest to those 
who know something of the wild, the 
general reader, who picks it up for a 
cursory or indifferent glance, will sud- 
denly find himself in an enchanting realm, 
hitherto unknown and unexplored by 
him; his interest is enthralled at once, 
and he reads through to the end. _ It is 
written by a man of long experience and 
who loves the wild, who can write and 
who gives scholarly attention to the 
smallest details. 

It is not exclusively a sportsman’s 
book, although a complete and invalu- 
able guide to that class of readers. The 
artist, the botanist, the cook, the lumber- 
man and architect, and even the physi- 
cian, may find helpful information dis- 
persed through its 300 pages, while its 
descriptive and decorative illustrations 
are instructive and pleasing to the artistic 
eye. It contains 16 chapters, all upon 
different topics relating to outdoor life— 
from ‘‘ outfitting’ at the start to breaking 
camp and returning after a period of life 
in the wilderness. It tells how one may 
get lost and how he may “find himself”’ 
again and how to bivouac and live off 
the “emergency foods” of the forest, 
while he is seeking comfortable Camp 
Supply that he had left the previous day 
but which seems, in the bewildered im- 
agination, to have been moved to some 
far distant and undiscoverable country. 
A chapter upon edible plants of the forest 
is replete with surprising information and 
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will prove interesting and _ instructive, 
even to those who may never have occa- 


sion to profit by its lessons. A chapter 
upon trees and bark, containing a tabu- 
lated list of the different kinds of woods, 
their qualities and comparative utility, 
will prove of value to the architect ; while 
the chapter on accidents and wounds and 
their backwoods treatment is something 
that every one might do well to study. 

In short, this book is intended for every- 

body, and is herein cheerfully com- 

mended, even to those who ‘know it 
all,” as they may yet find some little 
thing between its covers that has been 
forgotten or unlearned. 

* 

THE GOLFER’s GuIDE. By Walter But- 
ler. With an introduction by Dr. 
McNamara, M. P. Published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1.50. ; 

The author tells us that this book is 
intended mainly for beginners, and dis- 
claims any connection with the following 
recent incident: An equally venture- 
some writer, preferring expert opinion 
before offering his manuscript to a pub- 
lisher, submitted it to a well-known 
player. In due time the reply came 
back: ‘Dear Sir: I have read your 
book with much pleasure, and it seems a 
very nice game. I feel bound to say, 
however, that I prefer golf.” 

This book needs no such disclaimer. 
It is genuine, and, aside from its techni- 


cal necessities, is extremely pleasant 
reading.. The origin of the game, says 


the author, is wrapped in mystery, unless 
we are to believe the old tradition that it 
is traceable to the restlessness of a Scot- 
tish shepherd, who found his employ- 
ment a weariness to the flesh and gave 
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expression to his activity by knocking 
white pebbles from point to point with 
his crook. The history and develop- 
ment of the game, from this point, is 
touched upon through all its vicissitudes 
and triumphs—its one-time prohibition 
by the Scots Parliament, its gradual gain 
upon the interest of the British people, 
and its adoption in America—until its 
final modern triumph as the greatest of 
all human pastimes. 

Dr. McNamara’s_ Introduction or 
“Fore” is a pleasing and _ interesting 
article and well worthy of its worthy 
place. The author’s language is smooth 
and cheerful, and the reader, who may 
or may not be a golfer, is as likely to 
derive as much pleasure from the book 
as from actually playing this alluring 
game. 

The ladies come in for their full share 
of attention—from the male point of ob- 
servation—the author speaking very flat- 
teringly of their ability as attractive and 
successful players, although he does say 
some things about pose and action that 
may make them angry. But, on the 
whole, women golfers will be pleased 
and fascinated with the book and will no 
doubt find an astonishing amount of im- 
provement in their skill by following the 
somewhat diffident though flattering sug- 
gestions of the writer. 





* 
* x 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PrimER. By Norman 
H. Crowell. With illustrations by 
Wallace Morgan. The Outing Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Price, 
$1.25 postpaid. 

An amusing book for an idle hour, 
that the critic will leave the reader to 
enjoy unchallenged and the chronic pla- 
giarist will not molest. The author treats 
his topics in inverted burlesque and be- 
comes at times extremely funny. The 
games of football, golf and tennis come 
in for their share of witty and ludicrous 
comment and hunting and fishing are 
amusingly described—although results 
in the humorous line do not seem to 
justify the apparent expenditure of labor. 
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Mr. Crowell’s “humor” might be im- 
proved by running it through a fanning 
mill or the ‘‘battery’’ in a quartz crusher, 
but his style and expression are original 
and will so remain. 

Two prominent Eastern publishing 
houses—who believed in the wisdom of 
Copyright—as well as several popular 
periodicals, are sponsors for the book, 
and no doubt it will be widely read. 

The notice of Copyright by the pub- 
lishers intimated, carries with it this 
warning: ‘All rights reserved,’ and 
this, it is assumed, includes the right to 
make fun of the book and abuse the 
author—a caution that is well taken, lest 
the ‘fun’ be similar in results to that 
which we are told the Philistines had 
with Samson. 

It may be said, however, that the work 
does not do justice to Mr. Crowell’s well- 
known ability and may come as a disap- 
pointment to a wide and widening circle 
of admirers who appreciate the capable 
and genial personality of the author. 

et 
* 7 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION FOR 1906, among 
many other interesting items, contains 
the following, under the head of Explora- 
tions : 

“The principal exploration of the year 
under the Department of Anthropology 
was conducted by Dr. Hough, assistant 
curator of ethnology, in conjuaction with 
P. G. Gates of Pasadena, Calif., through 
whose generosity the field expenses were 
paid, and a continuation of the work be- 
gun in 1901 under the same conditions. 
The expedition started from Clifton, Ari- 
zona, on June 7, 1905, and terminated 
at Gallup, New Mexico, about four 
months later, having covered a large ex- 
tent of country, touching upon the 
boundaries of earlier surveys by Doctor 
Hough. The area examined lies south 


of the great divide which sharply sepa- 
rates Arizona into two provinces, and is 
especially interesting on account of the 
presence of numerous cliff dwellings re- 
sembling those in the northern part of 
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the Pueblo sphere. It contains, like 
other sections, numerous pueblo sites, 
but especially attractive are the ancient 
caves used for habitations and ceremonial 
purposes. The object of the expedition 
was to ascertain the nature of the peoples, 
their diffusion under varying conditions 
of environment, due to food supply, ele- 
vation, intrusion from other areas, migra- 
grations, etc.. With this view, a study 
of the animal, vegetal and climatic en- 
vironment was made and collections were 
secured from the various sites for com- 
parative studies. Since the natural diffu- 
sion of population is along water courses, 
the work was mainly confined to streams. 

Of these, the San Francisco (with its 

branches, the Blue, the Tuleroso and the 

Apache) was thoroughly investigated. 

As the region had previously been un- 

touched by scientific exploration, the 

results of the expedition are very im- 

portant.”’ 

* 

* * 

THe Younc 1x Hearr. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 
The quest of Ponce de Leon, for the 

fountain of perpetual youth, ended only 

with his life, and as the years and centu- 

ries went by, the superstition, born of a 

popular yearning, was stripped of every 

garment, and humanity went back to its 
old routine—childhood, youth, manhood, 
decrepit old age and inexorable death. 

It has, however, fallen to the successful 

lot of a modern philosopher to solve the 

problem of a youthful heart: co-existent 
with human life, and to place this desir- 
able state within the reach of inclination. 

The author has not been compelled to 

go far afield to find alluring theory that 

appeals to the reason as well as to pop- 
ular desire; but, drawing from the realm 
of intellect and the chaste impulses of the 
human heart, has produced a book re- 
plete with restful inspiration. Mr. Pier 
does not set himself up as an hygienic 
reformer, but, taking the conditions of 
work and recreation as they now exist, 
points out how the energies in both may 
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be directed toward the preservation of the 
youthful heart. 

The tennis court, the baseball field, 
the bathing resorts, and even the smok- 
ing room—with its inspiring aroma and 
jocund assciations—are among the places 
which the author invades in quest of data 
substantiating his charming theories; 
while every toiler, from the broker to the 
boot-black, is advised as to how his work 
may be performed in a way conducive to 
a cheerful disposition—urging upon all 
those who perform the somnolent, me- 
chanical labor of long hours, day after 
day, listlessly and well, as most of the 
world’s work is performed, to dream 
dreams and see visions and hearken even 
in the midst of their tasks for some pass- 
ing whisper from the spirit of play. 

‘Generosity, curiosity, anticipation— 
on the persistence of these,” says the 
author, ‘‘depends the persistence of 
youth. Vanity and emulousness, though 
essential in some degree to youth, are 
not exclusively its attributes; they may 
thrive in the oldest hearts; but when a 
man ceases to be generous, when he 
ceases to be curious, and when he is no 
longer lured on by anticipation, he ceases 
to be young.” 

Throughout his whole series of eight 
essays, the author evidences the personal 
application of his own philosophy, and in 
his treatment of reprehensible character- 
istics and questionable occupations is the 
soul of generosity—always detecting 
something pure and worth while in every 
mass of alloy, and diverting seeming evil 
to the accomplishment of good. 

Mr. Pier is a charming and scholarly 
writer and deserves. the patronage and 
gratitude of the whole reading world for 
this delightful and instructive volume. 





* * 

CuHaArRLEs F. Lummis, of the Los Ange- 
les Public Library, declares that there are 
ten thousand books too many. It may be 
added that there are ten times that num- 
ber that the world were better without. 
The discriminating reader, however, is not 
deceived by the so-called “literary work”’ 
thatis dominated by the commercial spirit, 
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My first recollections of Frank C. was when 
he came to our house to board and go to 
school. He must have been about 23 years old 
then. He wore his hair in long brown curls 
that touched his shoulders and a heavy droop- 
ing mustache. He had been a cripple from 
babyhood, but was just about all around as 
happy a mortal as I ever knew. When the 
last day of school came, we had a regular old- 
time school picnic. Frank sat on a beech 
stump and arranged the dancers, called the 
figures, laughed and talked to half a dozan 
boys and girls at the same time, and fiddled. 
Well! you should just have seen him fiddle! 
There was fully as much pleasure in seeing 
as in hearing him play. He was always sur- 
rounded by a bevy of boys and girls, and his 
laugh could be heard above everything. “Hon- 
or your pardners! Join hands and circle to 
the left! Mary Jane Smith—where the. dick- 
ens are you a-going anyway? Matt Easton, get 
around on the other side! Now balance—bal- 
ance, balance to your pardners a long time. 
Ha! ha! ha! Well, I'll be ! Turn on 
your corners and all promenade! Blankety! 
blank! blank! if this ain’t hotter than blazes. 
Somebody bring me a drink. First lady and 
opposite gent forward and back! No! not you, 
Jimmy Hannon, ain’t you got a bit of sense? 
Ha! ha! ha! beats all—don’t it?” And all the 
time he would be rocking back and forward— 
apparently never losing a word of the conver- 
sation going on and all the time the music 
would keep a-coming with never a break or 
false note, unless some big fat girl should get 
around pretty close, when Frank would give 
her a rap with the fiddle bow where he 
thought it would do the most good and sing 
out: “Get back to your place there, Jennie 
Smith! What are you doing away out here?” 

Half of the girls in the county were on 
speaking terms with him and the other half 
knew him by sight or reputation. And I don’t 
suppose he had an enemy in the world. He 
swore by more accurate methods and in a 
more systematic manner than he spoke the 
English language and drank whisky as nat- 
urally at maturity as he imbibed his mother’s 
milk when a baby. He was of real old Vir- 
ginia ‘stock; honest as daylight in money 
transactions, but thought no more of slipping 
over On a neighbor’s farm and cutting his 
best poplar tree for a coon or bees than he 
did of eating his dinner. I often wonder what 
teachers and scholars would think of that last 
day of school now. 

Well, about the coon hunt. I was grown to 
man’s estate and was employed by the C. 
family to repair the barn. They had two dogs, 
Clinch and Towser—and neither, so far as I 
could see, had a drop of hound blood in them. 
At last the right night came along. There 
was a piece of a moon and it was cloudy, with 
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a warm misty rain falling very slowly. Frank 
took the lantern and I took the gun and the 
axe. I did not expect to go more than a mile 
or so, as Frank had one leg fully 4 inches 
shorter than the other and walked with his 
hand on his left knee. We got pretty well out 
into a woods and came out into a small corn- 


field nearly surrounded by timber. Here we 
waited and listened. Soon we heard the corn- 
stalks rattle pretty lively. “There! Clinch is 


after him! Listen and be ready to run.” In 
about a minute, without further warning, the 
fight began—and away we went over stumps, 
ditches, mud-holes and all with Frank nearly 
50 yards in the lead by the time we got to the 
dogs. We were just in time and that was all. 
The coon was as dead as a door nail and in a 
moment more the dogs would have come back 
to us, and we would not have found the coon 
at all until daylight. We started on, and, 
with the axe, the gun and the coon I had my 
hands full. By this time the moon had set 
and it was as dark as pitch. But Frank 
seemed to get along as well as if it had been 
daylight. We tramped till I was about worn 
out and then sat down on a log to listen. Sud- 
denly there was a quick, sharp single yelp and 
this time the fight was near enough to us to 
make it interesting. Away went Frank, right 
through a thicket of blackberries, and, en- 
cumbered as I was, I essayed to follow; but 
by the time I got in, the coon was dead, and 
he had been killed within twenty feet of two 
large trees. 

These dogs made nearly no noise 
woods and would dodge corn stalks, Frank 
said, to keep from scaring the coons. We 
treed one more coon or something and shot a 
time or so, with no results, and then pulled 
for home. I counted carefully by section lines 
and estimated the distance we walked that 
night at about eight miles. We brought the 
coons home and put one up on a high fence 
stake down by the orchard, for little Frank 
to kill the next morning. Little Frank was his 
nephew and was yet in dresses. When little 
Frank go up, his uncle said: “Come on, Little 
Frank! I’ll bet there’s the dandiest big coon 
down here by the orchard you ever saw. Come 
on—take my cane—and give it to him good 
when he comes down; I’ll take a fence-rail and 
punch him out. Now, don’t let him get away.” 
So little Frank stood with the cane up and big 
Frank punched out the coon and one “cussed” 
just as hard as the other. Now, of course, this 
was awful for anybody else but Frank C. to 
do; but, with him, it seemed about like Bobbie 
Burns’ vulgarities. He was so ‘jovial and 
happy that nobody took his profanity in ear- 
nest. The last I saw of him his whiskers were 
long and grey and his hair snow white; but 
his eye had the merry twinkle of old. But now 
he has gone from the level of time to 


in the 


“That undiscovered country, 
From whose bourne no traveller returns.” 


L. H. Hann. 
Glenwood Springs Farm, Indiana. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A RIFLEMAN. 





Dear Sports AFIELD:—It is rough on a man 
of my age to be sat down upon so severely as 
“Winchester” did on me in the July issue. I 
beg his pardon, for I never met his brother— 
or never saw him shoot. A Western man once 
told me that he saw a man roll a barrel down 
a hill and put 16 bullets through the bung-hole 
as it rolled. I am positive now that this gen- 
tleman—more fortunate than I—had met Win- 
chester’s brother. Well, I grew up with a rifle 
on my shoulder nearly, and did not always 
come home empty-handed from a_ shooting 
match. I sold guns for four years and fre- 
quently risked the sale of a rifle on my ability 
to hit with it an oyster-can thrown into the 
air. Never shot a Winchester very much; but 
I shot a Colt against all the Winchesters in 
the town and was not particularly ashamed of 
the result. The possibilities of a rifle are one 
thing and the probabilities quite another. I 
myself once killed a blue jay at 114 steps with 
a .22 rifle; and if I were disposed to gamble, 
there is nothing I would rather bet on than 
to bet a man that he could not do it. 

My statement was that I believed a hawk on 
the wing was pretty safe from any rifleman. 
Now, let us figure probabilities. A standard 
200-yd bullseye is 8 inches, and clean scores 
are as scarce as hens’ teeth with the target 
stationary. 











The body of a big hawk is about 4 inches in 
diameter, with a spread of wing of say 4 feet. 
I have drawn here a target that few riflemen 
would be ashamed to own, and yet the hawk 
is unharmed. To have an eye like a hawk is a 
favorite way of describing a man who in time 
of danger sees every move of the enemy. And 
the hawks of my acquaintance have maintained 
a very distant attitude and 200 yards is about 
the average range for rifle wing shots. I have 
known many supposed expert riflemen and 
have seen them shoot; have seen glass balls 
broken in the air at 20 ft. and could do the 
trick occasionally myself (once). While sell- 
ing guns I frequently heard of remarkable 
guns and wonderful shots. Nevertheless, I 
made it a rule to challenge all guns and all re- 
Mmarkable shots to come down to the store and 
duplicate the feat in my presence; but no one 
accepted the task. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have a bunch of the 
prettiest pheasants in the Indiana hills; I 
have also droves of quail that feed right 
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around the house. I do not let the boys at 
them with shotguns, nor do I shoot them my- 
self. But Winchester and his brother may 
come with their rifles and “Rise up, Peter! 
Slay and eat!” as much as they like, and I will 
see that they have hog and hominy galore. 
But until they come down here and show me 
what they can do, I shall still consider that a 
hawk on the wing is pretty safe from any 
rifleman—Fenimore Cooper to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I also sincerely hope that 
we may have an honest expression of opinion 
from many practical rifle lovers on this ques- 
tion. L. H. Hann. 
Glenwood Springs Farm, Indiana. 


OC 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Very few bankers welcome a long run, but 
M. W. Hartman of the Bank of Commerce, Sul- 
phur, Indian Territory, is justly proud of his 
relinarkable run, while shooting U. M. C. shells, 
of 256 flying targets without a miss. 


* + # 


At the shoot of the popular Pinckneyville 
Gun Club, Pinckneyville, Ill., last month, Chas. 
G. Spencer, shooting Dead Shot Smokeless, won 
First Average, breaking 217 ex 225 in the warm- 
est sort of company. 

* * 

TuHE secretary of the Seattle Gun Club writes 
us that they wound up their season’s shooting 
on the 28th of July for the club medals and 
cups, the Du Pont Cup being won by P. A. 
Steel, also the handicap medal with an aver- 
age of 89 per cent. In B class the diamond 
medal went to B. Fisher—his average for the 
season’s shoot being 79 per cent. The Seattle 
Sporting Goods Co.’s championship was won 
by E. E. Ellis with an average of 93% per 
cent. The Ellis Cup was won by Dr. Purdy. 


Pror. JAMES A. WICKERSHAM, the well-known 
Indiana educator, writing under date Aug. 25, 
says: “I have been out in Minnesota for a 
month. Went up the Mississippi from St. Louis. 
The river ride is fine and interesting. I fished 
for trout near La Crosse, and succeeded in 
catching some nice ones. They told me I could 
not catch a trout in that whole region, but I 
had lived in that country as a boy and knew 
there were fish there. -In the early days we 
used to catch them in every little prairie brook 
that one might step across. They hooted at me 
for thinking I could get trout in these places, 
but I heard of a stream where a trout pond had 
broken and the fish escaped; so I quietly made 
my boasts and did finally come in with some 
fine specimens. I think they were escaped fish 
really; none the less, they were trout and fine. 
The brooks are pastured too much, but they are 
trout streams, after all—with cool and fine 
spring water all the year round.” 
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SPORTS 
AN EXPERT JUMPER. 





In a recent issue of the Denver Post, Hon. 
D. C. Beaman, in relating many interesting 
incidents of a bear hunt in the Colorado moun- 
tains, describes how a mountain sheep baffled 
pursuing dogs by jumping from a high cliff 
to the rocks below, and thus escaping without 
injury. The incident is a valuable bit of nat- 
ural history, is well told, and, as it will no 
doubt prove interesting to our readers, we re- 
print it herewith: 

“Soon after we started the black bear, he 
ran along the foot of a cliff and past a bunch 
of mountain sheep. Some of the dogs left the 
bear and chased the sheep up on the cliff, 
following one of them to the edge. It proved 
to be a big ram, and when he got near the 
edge of the cliff he came to bay, and for sev- 
eral minutes stood off one of the fox-terriers 
which had kept close to him. Pretty soon a 
foxhound got up on top and joined the terrier; 
they both made a charge on the sheep and it 
looked pretty bad for him, as we thought, but 
he did not seem to think so, for he made 
a sidewise spring straight out from the edge 
of the precipice, apparently 6 or 8 ft. 
and then spread his feet in a sort of bracing 
way, and with his body in a perfectly hori- 
zontal position dropped straight down to the 
foot of the cliff. 

“There is an old theory that mountain 
sheep in jumping from a cliff alight on their 
horns, but that has long been exploded. How- 
ever, Many have supposed that they jumped 
down in the ordinary way, alighting first on 
their front feet. This, I believe, is also an 
error, except when the distance is slight. 
Where the distance is at all great, I now en- 
tertain no doubt that they alight on all their 
feet at once and as squarely as if standing 
sull, just as this one did. The position of 
this sheep when dropping was stiff-legged, but 
the instant his feet touched the ground his 
joints gave way, with increasing resistance, 
however, acting as springs, until his belly al- 
most touched the ground, before the force of 
the impact was overcome by the muscular re- 
sistance. The hoofs of the mountain sheep are 
heavily cushioned and are about as elastic as 
a rubber ball. There seemed to be no more 
jar when this sheep lit than if he had de- 
scended but a few feet. He was up and away 
instantly and was soon out of reach of the 
dogs, which wouldn’t think of making the 
jump. 

“A short distance to the left of where the 
sheep stood the cliff sloped off so that he could 
have descended to the foot of it easily and 
without a leap of more than 5 ft., but the dogs 
could have followed and thus kept hot after 
him. This way down was in plain sight of 
the sheep, and he was no doubt perfectly fa- 
miliar with it and with all the features of the 
cliff. It seemed as if the ram decided that 


the only way to baffle the dogs was to do 
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something that they could not do. I would 
not dare to assert that such was the case, iest 
I should run up against some of the natural- 
ists who claim that wild animals do not reason. 
The dogs were afraid to approach even as 
near the edge of the cliff as where the sheep 
stood when he jumped, and when he had passed 
out of their sight over the edge they seemed 
to think he had taken wing, as they imme- 
diately quit the chase and came back to us. 

“O. L. Smith (my partner) and myself were 
on the opposite side of the guich and saw the 
whole performance. It was the finest exhibi- 
tion of animal agility I ever saw. How far 
a sheep can jump and not hurt himself, I do 
not know, but this was pretty good. I went 
up to the spot afterward and measured its 
height as accurately as possible and found it 
to be between 20 and 25 ft. From the ease 
with which he made it, I should think he 
could almost double the distance without in- 
jury.” 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








At Winnipeg, Manitoba, Tom Brodie of Win- 
nipeg won the Individual International Cham- 
pionship of Canada and the United States, 
shooting Dead Shot Smokeless Powder. 

* * - 

At Fort Smith, Ark., Harvey Dixon won 
high amateur average, breaking 374 out of 
410, shooting Peters factory loaded shells. At 
this tournament Peters shells won 2d, 3d and 
4th general averages, Ist and 3d amateur 
averages, and the two-men team race. 

* * * 

BROWNING BroTHers desire to call the atten- 
tion of sportsmen to the strong points of the 
Remington Autoloading Shotgun—the arm that 
won the recent Grand American Handicap 
against 495 contestants, which would seem to 
speak for itself. The new Browning catalogue 
(148 pages) is just out and is a perfect com- 
pendium of information for hunters, fishermen, 
naturalists, baseball, football and tennis play- 
ers, photographers, wheelmen, etc. It will be 
sent free to any one mentioning Sports AF ‘ELD. 
Address, Browning Brothers Co., Ogden, Utah. 

* © * 

Ovr old friend J. M. Hills of Wisconsin, who 
laid aside his gun some 2 years ago, is now 
back in the game—coming to the front with a 
score of 95 ex 100 in the Grand American 
Handicap. Hills sticks by Arrow shells, while 
Fred Dreyfus, winner of the Milwaukee Cham- 
pionship, used Nitro Clubs—the latter breed of 
shells being also used by J. J. Blanks, winner 
of the 1907 Grand American Handicap. Again. 
At the Minnesota State shoot, W. E. Rowe won 
the State Championship with 49 ex 50—snhoot- 
ing Arrow steel-lined shells. Verily, U. N. C. 
ammunition is causing our crack shots te sit 
up and take notice. 
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MAINE FISHING NOTES, 





Ir a re-union of old-time fishermen had been 
planned at the Rangeley Lakes this season, it 
is doubtful if a larger number of veterans 
would have attended than are here in camp 
now. Senator Frye, who has had a camp at 
the junction of the Mooseluckmaguntic and 
Cupsuptic lakes for more than 30 years, is 
here; Freeland Howe is fishing the Upper Dam 
pool—his 48th trip to these waters; W. D. 
Brackett, who has camped here annually for 
35 years; C. R. Young, Richards, Cummins; 
in fact, they’re all here—all that are left of 
the old school. The past few years have seen 
a big thinning-out of these famous old fish- 
ermen and this year two more vacant chairs 
are conspicuous by the fireplace where they 
are wont to gather of an evening. 

* _ + 

SENATOR WM. P. Frye holds the record for 
the largest trout. ‘“ The senator always fishes 
with a fly,” said his old guide to me the other 
morning; “he was sitting on his camp piazza 
one morning when he saw a large trout rise 
about 100 yards away, pretty close to an islet. 
He knew that under the shining sun he could 
not be lured by a fly, but that at the close of 
day there would be.a chance. He was too near 
the shore to be caught by trollers, and Mr. 
Frye knew the fish would be likely to stay 
several days in that vicinity. He had a fine 
rod that would stand any fight. This he rigged, 
put on a sea-salmon leader, tested to 9 Ibs., 
and sent me off 10 miles to secure a large- 
sized Brown Hackle fly, the loop of which 
would test as much. I returned at 6 o’clock. 
About 7 o’clock I put Mr. Frye within about 
75 feet of the little island. He made one cast; 
the fish rose to it; he struck him, and in 20 
minutes the fish was his. They tell me ’twas 
the largest square-tailed trout ever taken on 
a fly.” 

s _ + 

NOWHERE in the world is there so famous a 
trout pool as Upper Dam in the Rangeleys of 
Maine, and at no other fishing grounds congre- 
gate so many of New England’s fishermen; 
Upper Dam has always been famous for its 
fishing—even in pioneer days, when trips to 
this region were made over the G. T. R. by 
way of Byrant’s Pond; thence by a six-horse 
coach to Andover—a night’s stop; followed by 
a buckboard ride over the corduroy road to the 
South Arm hostelry. From there to Middle 
Dam and thence on to Upper Dam. Today 
everything is changed. This region is now 
reached by way of the Rumford Falls and 
Rangeley Lakes to Bemis, where the steamer 
Olwet finishes the passage to Upper Dam in 
short order. 

* = a ° 

Amos ELLIs, a guide of this region, is widely 
known as the man who taught Cornelius Van- 
derbilt how to enjoy Maine woods and lakes. 
It was to this guide that the stern business 


man would turn at a time when, weighted 
down with the burden of his numerous cares, 
he sought that relaxation which had then be- 
come a necessity, and how well Ellis served 
was proven by the fact that no other guide 
was ever employed by Vanderbilt. "Way back 
in the early seventies—at a time when the 
Maine woods had not become flooded with all 
kinds of sportsmen at the opening of the game 
season; when guides were scarce; when it took 
a stout heart to brave the dangers of the 
wilds, and when there were no luxurious camps 
and other accommodations, men such as Amos 
Ellis were in great demand. 


oa € a 


WuHaT a lake is Kennebago!—deep in the 
heart of the Maine woods! No place in the 
country can equal the fly casting at Kenne- 
bago. One may fish there from the time the 
ice goes out until October. The best fishing 
is in the early spring, when the lake is free 
from ice, and again in the fall; but there is 
no season of the year when trout will not rise 
to the fly; they are the genuine square-tailed 
brook trout, too. At Little Blanchard one can 
easily get 50 trout in a forenoon’s fishing. 


a * * 


Fiat Iron, Blanchard and_ several other 
smaller lakes in the Kennebago region are 
wonderfully rich in fish. There is a large 
beaver colony at Flat Iron, and deer may be 
seen any afternoon in summertime. At dusk 
the pond appears to be boiling, from the 
countless number of trout rising for flies and 
insects. Partridges are drumming in the 
bushes and the well-worn path extends around 
the pond where deer have their grounds. I 
myself counted over 20 runways along the 
shore of the pond. This region is the deepest 
one can possibly get in the Big Woods. Farther 
south are the Rangeleys, which are considered 
civilized, and to the northwest less than 20 
miles are the cleared lands of Canada. 

Rangeley, Maine. Harry A. PACKARD. 


——__—~»— -—- 


Enciosep find draft. In making this remit- 
tance, I do so gladly, as I feel that I am re- 
ceiving full measure and running over when I 
get your good magazine. I take a number of 
outdoor magazines, but Sports AFIELD contains 
more matter of genuine interest than all of 
them. Mrs. Duffin (who is an enthusiastic 
fisherwoman and my pal on many a camping 
trip) thinks we couldn’t keep house without it. 
I sometimes think that even our old setter Don 
enjoys it by his looks as he sits beside us of an 
evening, as we look through its pages. We 
shall soon re-organize our gun club and I will 
then send you a list of its members, so you may 
solicit them, as I would like to see each of 
them readers of your good magazine. Success 
to Sports AFIELD! 

E. J. Durrin, Cashier, 

Guttenberg, Iowa. Clayton County Bank. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Mrs. ToPPFRWEIN’s score, shooting Dead Shot 
Smokeless, for the week before last was as 
follows: Toronto, 96 ex 100; Malone, N. Y., 
48 ex 50; Lake Placid, 90 ex 100; Sylvia Beach, 
N. Y., 97 ex 115; Troy, 93 ex 100; Albany, 90 ex 
100. Or an average of 91 per cent. for the week. 

ok a _ 

Two years ago we received from La Crosse, 
Wis., a capital little poem, entitled “A Rare 
Old Day.” In case this item reaches the au- 
thor’s eye, we would be glad to have him 
send us his name, so that his light may not 
be kept under a bushel—both poem and letter 
reaching us unsigned. 

* s + 

J. WESTERN WARNER, the sportsman guide, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., writes: “In case some 
of the Sports AFIeLp force get out this way this 
fall, I will be glad to have them come and see 
me and will arrange for a trip in the hills after 
bear. I havea pack of 20 of the best bear and 
mountain-lion dogs you ever saw. Last fall, 
with Frank Carnegie and Harry Whitney, we 
got a bear that measured 11 ft. one way and 10 
ft. 6 inches the other, after he was skinned.” 

* * * 

We show herewith a drawing of Marble’s 
Flexible Joint Rear Sight, 
which can be used on all 
rifles with long firing bolts. 
When not locked down, a 
simple spring in the hinge 
joint instantly brings it into 
proper position, should it be 
f~, Struck on front or back. The 
we lower sleeve is a jamb nut, 
which prevents the ele- 
vating sleeve from turning and holds the disc 
stem rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable 
discs allow change of aperture at will. A screw 
in bottom of stem makes point-blank adjust- 
ment easy. Ask for free Catalogue B. and ad- 
dress, W. L. Marble, 104 to 132 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich. 





* * 


Amone the very best things in their line are 
the Illinois River folding decoy ducks, which, 
being made of wood, do not depend upon air 
pressure or wire frame work to preserve their 
shape. For durability they are superior to 
other folding kinds and have more advantages 
than any other wooden decoy on the market. 
The birds are painted in natural colors to rep- 
resent mallards, black mallards, pin-tails, whis- 
tlers, canvasbacks and blue-bills, and are at- 
tached to wooden floats in groups of three. The 
float is in three pieces and joined at one end 
with a three-plate hinge, so that when extended 
a bird floats at each extremity. Mr. Reynolds, 
manufacturer of these decoys, also makes the 
famous Reynolds’ Double Duck Call. This call 
is a double-ender. The double end gives the 


advantage of two distinct calls, instantly avail- 
able—one of which may be tuned for mallards 
or teal and the other for wood duck, blue-bills, 
etc. Further particulars of the maker, J. W. 
Reynolds, 68 So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


a, 
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A GIANT JEWFISH. 








When the Red D line steamship Zulia came 
into quarantine on Monday of last week, says 
a New York reporter, from La Guayra and 
San Juan, Capt. W. P. Bennett told a story of 
the biggest food fish killed in the memory of 
grizzled veterans who go down daily to the 
fishing grounds. Their catches now dwindle 
into mere bait fish compared with the ocean 
monster dispatched by Capt. Bennett; 26 ft. 
long, 14 ft. in girth and weighing probably 
1,200 lbs.—the fish, a giant specimen of mero 
de alto or black jewfish—furnished a dinner 
for the 600 inhabitants of San Carlos, Ven- 
ezuela. 

“We left Maracaibo on June 15,” he said. 
“Going out in crossing the bar at Toblazo it 
is necessary to steam slowly as it is very shal- 
low. We had gotten half way through the 
channel when the Zulia struck something 
so hard that she reeled from the blow and 
heeled over. At once I stopped the ship, had 
soundings made all around, found the usual 
amount of water and passed on to San Carlos, 
a short run along the coast. In a few hours 
we learned what we had struck. 

“Into the harbor came the little sloop Santa 
Maria having in tow a monster fish. Capt. 
Ramon Jesus Garcia, master, mate and crew 
of the little craft, had followed the Zulia 
through the channel. After we had gone 
ahead a big object came up out of the water 
just in front of his boat, which caused him to 
put about and run to a safe distance. Then, 
finding it dead, he saw it was a prize, took it 
in tow, and, hauling it out on the beach, he 
improvised a fish market. The townsfolk 
flocked about and the fish was cut into slices 
at 20 cts. (Venezuelan). There are six hun- 
drd inhabitants in the town and not one but 
dined off mero that day.” 


TRAP-SHOOTERS in the vicinity of Lincoln and 
Cedar Bluffs, Neb., will have an opportunity 
to take part in two fine tournaments. Sept. 24 
the Lincoln Gun Club gives one day’s shoot, 
and on Sept. 25 the Cedar Bluffs Gun Club 


will hold a tournament, with $200 added 
money. 





<< 
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IrA D. ScHrockx, Shipshewana, Ind., writes: 
“Find enclosed my renewal for the year begin- 
ning next month. All of us have greatly en- 
joyed Mr. Barnes’ serial, The Seal of the Broken 
Spur. My experience is that, when you see 
anything in Sports AFIELD, it is well worth 
reading, and you may consider me a life sub- 
seriber.” 
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Honors won with 


* | DUPONT POWDERS 


EVERY CHAMPIONSHIP EVENT 


at the 


Grand American Handicap 


Chicago, Jume 18~22, 1907. 


THE SOUTHERN HANDICAP 


At Richmond, Va, May 10, 1907. 


THH HASTERN HANDICAP 


At Boston, Mass., July 18, 1907. 


Specify DUPONT BRANDS Sn ee 


DuPont Smokeless, “Infallible” Smokeless 
“New Schultze” and “New E. C. (improved) ” 


in all your Shotgun Shells. 


THESE POWDERS BRING RESULTS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware. 





Mt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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WHEN THE HEART IS WEARY. 





When the heart is weary and hope seems 
dead 
And the voices and laughter of men 
Sink into the soul like molten lead, 
I fly from their presence, and then, 
At last, I find myself alone 
Where the woods and the waters meet. 
And midst the rustling of the leaves 
I find content, so sweet, 
In the lonely aisles midst the falling leaves; 
For Autumn is the time 
When I love to be alone with thee 
O! woods and water sublime! 
You intoxicate me with the voice 
Of the wind in your branches bare, 
And the rustle, rustle of myriad leaves 
Like ghost voices in the air. 
And the river murmurs and races on, 
Away to the mighty sea, 
And it looks on pain and happiness, 
But its murmur calls to me, 
And I grow content, and with joy once more 
I turn to the places of men; 
For your grandeur sublime—O river! O 
woods! — 
Has brought me peace again! 
Indianapolis, Ind. Peart L. TAYLor. 


-— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








At the tournament of the Providence Gun 
Club, Providence, R. I., the High Average was 
gathered in by a strictly amateur shooter, 
shooting Dead Shot Smokeless. Score, 165 ex 
175. 

o* ~*~ * 

At the big tournament recently held at Aber- 
deen, Wash., P. A. Purdy made the highest av- 
erage, breaking 92.3 per cent.—shooting U. M. 
C. steel-lined shells. Then, at the recent Arkan- 
sas State shoot at Pine Bluff, Geo. Clements, 
with a Remington autoloading gun and U. M. 
C. ammunition, carried off the State Champion- 
ship; seore, 48 ex 50. 

© s ” 

At the recent big Atlanta meet, H. D. Free- 
man, shooting Peters factory loaded shells, 
made the remarkable score of 368 out of 375, 
with one run of 114 and another of 60 straight. 
This shooting is about the best ever done by 
Bro. Freeman, who can be counted upon at 
any time to make a score well up in the nine- 
ties. 

a * * 

Writinc from Elsinore, Calif., Geo. C. Sharp 
(“Crocus”) says: “Dove shooting is fine now 
and later on valley and mountain quail and 
ducks galore come along. Bob-cats and lynx— 
also deer and coyotes—are plentiful, and I wish 
the Editor of Sports AFIELD could join me on a 
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hunt. Our gun license is now in effect. I have 
aluminum tag No. 26,646—so, you see, there are 
a few shooters left in the glorious State of 
California.” 

* * * 

Tue Eastern Handicap (at Boston, July 18) 
was won by H. R. Bonser of Ohio, who broke 
93 ex 100 from the 18-yard mark—shooting 
New E. C. (Improved). Other wins by this 
powder are: World’s record—419 straight; 
made by W. R. Crosby at Canton, O., June 14, 
1905; longest run made in 1906—348 straight; 
made by W. D. Stannard at Chicago, Sept. 8, 
1906; 2d longest run made in 1906—296 
straight; made by W. R. Crosby; and longest 
run made in a tournament in 1906—256 
straight; made by W. H. Heer. 

* ok * 

THe Lyman Gun Sicgut CorporATION of Mid- 
dlefield, Conn.—the most successful makers of 
rifle sights in North America, if not in the 
world—direct particular attention to their new 
patent No. 1 A Combination Rear Sight, which 
they have just perfected for the Model 1899 
Savage rifles. These sights will be sold at the 
low price of $3.00, and hunters who have tested 
them speak in high terms of their efficiency as 
big-game “finders.” Every user of either shot- 
gun or rifle should make it a point to send for 
the new Lyman catalogue—sent free to any ad- 
dress. Mention Sports AFIELD and address, Ly- 
man Gun Sight. Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. 

eo « * 

Roy SHARPE, representing the Du Pont Pow- 
der Company of Wilmington, Del., made 
Sports AFIELD a pleasant visit last week. Our 
friend was good to look at when we met him 
—having just spent a well-earned vacation on 
the ranges of the Crescent Live Stock Com- 
pany, in the famous Sand Hills, some 40 miles 
to the south of Alliance, Neb. Having been 
for many years one of the best known citizens 
of Deadwood, S. D., where he occupied the posi- 
tion of City Auditor, Mr. Sharpe’s acquaintance 
with Western men and affairs is of the dia- 
mond grade brand. He takes long trips afield 
in quest of scientific data and supplies for the 
great powder mills at Wilmington—his capital 
article on the Death Valley Desert in our 
August issue being an “outcropping” from 
one of these expeditions. 

Sanka 

“T am much pleased with Camp Kits and 
Camp Life by Chas. Stedman Hanks, which you 
sent me as a premium for two subscriptions to 
Sports AFIELD,” writes E. A. Wilkinson, Ben- 
nett, Neb.; “it gives one lots of good hints. 
Everyone who likes to hunt or fish or shoot at 
the traps ought to have one of these books. A 
man can use a gun for 20 years and think he 
knows about all there is to know about a gun; 
but if he reads this book through it will open 
his eyes on a good many points that he never 
thought of. Will send you in a good batch of 
subscriptions soon.” 
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“Tve shotaSTEVENS allmy 
life—want no better firearm ’”—is 
the tenor of thousands of un- 
solicited testimonials we are 
constantly receiving. 

Profit by the lengthy experi- 
ence of veteran hunters and 
marksmen— 


Get a STEVENS too! 


We manufacture 


RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS, etc. 


If you cannotobtain from your Send 5 cents in stamps for 
Dealer, we ship direct, express | 160 page illustrated catalog and 
prepaid, upon receipt of price. descriptive matter of new goods. 


Beautiful hanger mailed for Six Cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. BOX 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











tn writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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For duck shooting the boats manufactured 
by the W. H. Mullins Co., 145 Franklin St., Sa- 
lem, O., are unequaled, as they can be used with 
great satisfaction in shallow water or through 
tangled grass and reeds. A complete cata- 
logue of their celebrated steel boats will be 
sent to sportsmen by the Mullins Company, 
on receipt of request. 


* * *# 


Iw scoring 93 per cent. at the big Waynesboro 
tournament, W. F. Hall of Fisherville, Va., cer- 
tainly did wonderful work for an amateur. 
Shooting for the Hunter Arms Co. vase, he 
broke 72 ex 75—which is better yet. He says 
that there may be a better shell made than the 
U. M. C. Arrow, but that they will have t» 
“show him” to prove it. 


s * * 


Ir you wish to increase your own and your 
friends’ comfort 500-fold while camping out and 
while fishing and sailing, send for 3 or 4 of 
the new Richards Portable Seat Backs, made 
by the Richards Manufg. Co., Aurora, Ill. In 
addition to its many camp uses, it is especially 











adapted for ball parks, race courses, summer 
resorts, etc. Provided with two spring clamps, 
it slips into place easily and the heaviest man 
can lean back on it with lasting comfort; when 
not in use, it folds down compactly, making a 
light and convenient package. At the low price 
of 75 cts., it is the cheapest good thing we have 
seen this summer. Address, the Richards 
Manufg. Co., Aurora, IIl. - 


s * # 


THE Du Pont Company feels well satisfied 
with the success obtained by shooters using 
Dupont Smokeless at the recent Eastern Hand- 
icap Tournament, given by the Interstate 
Association at Boston, July 16 to 18. D. A. 
Upsom of Ohio won the Preliminary Handicap 
with a score of 94 ex 100 from the 19-yard 
mark—shooting Dupont Smokeless. H. L. 
Snow of Maine (who also used the same pow- 
der) tied for first place in the Eastern Handi- 
cap with a score of 93 ex 100. The highest 
score made in the Eastern Handicap was 96— 
made by W. H. Heer from the 20-yard mark. 
The high score in the Preliminary Handicap 
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was also 96—made by Fred Gilbert, who stood 
at 21 yards. Both these gentlemen used Du- 
pont Smokeless. In addition to these honors, 
1st, 2d and 3d general averages and the 2d 
and 3d amateur averages were all won with 
Dupont Smokeless. During the tournament 
Gilbert made a run of 130 straight; Crosby 
a run of 126 straight; and Lester German, 97 
straight—all with Dupont Smokeless. 


* * # 


At the Middlesex shoot, East Lexington, 
Mass., Robt. H. Smith won the Hunter Arms 
Trophy, breaking 30 straight at 19 yards. At 
the summer tournament at De Soto, Ill., F. 
Le Noir won High Average, breaking 188 ex 
200. At the Aquidneck Gun Club’s shoot, New- 
port, R. I., R. D. Hodson won High Amateur 
Average and Second General Average, breaking 
326 ex 350. All of the foregoing used Dead 
Shot Smokeless powder and will certify to its 
efficiency in the hour of trial. 


* * 


W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington St., Chicago, 
tells us that the sale of his Coaxer bait has 
been greater than ever so far this year. This 
surely is first class evidence that fishermen 
and the angling public are beginning to ap- 
preciate this surface bait. Mr. Jamison fur- 
ther states that it catches fish when all other 
baits fail. We would advise all who have 
never tried this bait to write Mr. Jamison at 
above address and learn more about his line 
of baits for bass, pickerel, muscallonge, etc. 


* * # 


A SYMPOSIUM on California’s fisheries, from 
the standpoints of the sportsman and the mar- 
ket, constitutes the August number of the 
monthly magazine For California, published by 
the California Promotion Committee. In the 
flood of descriptive literature on the resources 
of the State, her fishing interests have not 
been accorded the attention they deserve. 
There is certainly no other State in the Union 
which can exhibit such scope and diversity in 
its fish products as can California. It may be 
said also that there are very few regions of the 
world which can vie with her along this line. 
The Government has wisely appreciated the 
importance of California’s fishing interests, 
and has for many years maintained fish hatch- 
eries at advantageous locations throughout the 
State, and these are doing splendid work in 
annually repairing the waste in lake and 
stream which the open fishing season brings 
about. A departure has been made in this num- 
ber of For California by substituting for the 
usual half-tone frontispiece a beautiful litho- 
graph in colors, giving a view of one of Cali- 
fornia’s typical trout streams in its mountain 
setting. If interested, send your address to 
the California Promotion Committee, Union 
Square, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Rosy Children 


Like Grape-Nuts and Cream. 


A child’s taste is often a reliable guide to palatable and nutritious food, and 


it is worth one’s while to observe how the little folk take to Grape-Nuts, the famous 
breakfast food. 


They eat it freely with cream, for it has the peculiar, mild but satisfying sweet 
of grape-sugar, and the natural taste of a child often intuitively recognizes a food 
that will agree with and richly nourish the system. 


“’"There’s a Reason” for 


Grape -Nuts 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





SPORTS 
THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER. 


(Air: “Hey Rube.) 


It’s rise right up an’ shout today! 
There’s hope in life I say, I say! 
We’re all sold out an’ goin’ West, 
Where air is free an’ lan’s the best! 


Chorus: 
Then it’s: 
Hi, Kitty! hi! an’ Ho, Kitty! ho! 
The West is best you know, you know! 
We move each Spring ’s a’reg’lar thing. 
(We ain’t got much to move, by jing!) 


It’s rise right up an’ shout today! 

We're goin’ West today, today! 

We got two mules an’ old ile stove, 

An’ mod’rit gall from Pop’lar Grove! 
Chorus: 


We been a-goin’ West since ’79. 

We come from York State out that time 

As fur ’s the hills o’ Ohio, 

To try ’n git rich in a year or so! 
Chorus: 


From Indianny in ’84, 

We done ole Illernois all o’er. 

From Illernois to Ioway 

Was where we lit for our nex’ stay! 
Chorus: 


Well, here we be in Kansas land, 
A-piking West ter beat the band. 

We'll leave these Pop’lists to their say— 
We're heading Collerady way! 

Boston, Mass. LIVINGSTON WRIGHT. 


EO 


INDEPENDENT FIELD TRIAL CLUB. 


The Independent Field Trial Club will hold 
its 9th annual trials at Hutsonville, Ill., be- 
ginning with the Members’ Stake Nov. 4, fol- 
lowed by the Derby and All Age. The Derby 
will be open to pointers and setters whelped 
on and after Jan. 1, 1906. Purse guaranteed: 
$200 to 1st; $150 to 2d; $100 to 3d; $50 to 4th. 
Entries close September 15, 1907. All Age open 
to pointers and setters that have never won 
ist in any open All Age Stake of the Inde- 
pendent, Illinois, Eastern, Continental and 
United States trials prior to this season: $200 
to 1st; $150 to 2d; $100 to 3d; $50 to 4th. En- 
tries close October 1, 1907. Ten dollars to en- 
ter and ten dollars to start in either of the 
above stakes. No second forfeit. 


eg 


Enciosep find my regular annual renewal to 
the best sportsman’s monthly published. I have 
enjoyed Mr. Barnes’ “ Seal of the Broken Spur” 
very much. Hope he will find time to give us 
more stories along the same line. Can’t you 
stir Tredway H. Elliott up to another effort 
also? W. S. Warp. 

Sterling, Ill. 


AFIELD. 
VIRGINIA FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Virginia-Carolina Field Trials Association was 
held Aug. 2 at Mt. Elliott Springs, Va. Those 
present were Dr. Leigh Buckner, Roanoke, 
Va.; E. P. Wilkins, Riverton, Va.; J. C. Tig- 
nor, Richmond, Va.; Chas. B. Cooke, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dr. Geo. A. Sprinkel, Staunton, 
Va.; J. T. Brawner, Warrenton, Va. Much 
business of importance was transacted and it 
was decided to hold the 6th annual trials at 
Spray, N. C., Nov. 19, 1907. There will be 3 
stakes — the Members’ Derby, Members All 
Age and Free-for-All. In the latter stake the 
purse will be $300, divided $150 to ist; $75 to 
2d; $50 to 3d; $25 to 4th. There will be two 
handsome silver trophies given this year. 
Membership in the Virginia-Carolina trials has 
grown rapidly, the initiation fee being only $5 
and membership open to amateurs only. 

Richmond, Va. Cuas. B. Cooke, Sec’y. 


——————q»2> 


POINTER CLUB OF AMERICA. 


There was held on July 25 a very enthusias- 
tic meeting of the Pointer Club of America, 
relative to the prospective trials, to be held at 
Barber Junction, N. C., Dec.-9, 1907. Among 
the gocd things handed out for its patrons, G. 
Muss-Arnolt offered as a special prize to win- 
ner of the All Age Stake a valuable gem of his 
handicraft—an oil painting of the dog carry- 
ing off this coveted honor, done by himself in 
his best style, and the owner who can hang 
this portrait up in his home will be a lucky 
man. 

F. Lewis has resigned as secretary and W. 
C. Root, 472 16th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. is 
acting in this capacity. I had the honor to be 
elected corresponding secretary, and I shall be 
at Barber Junction, N. C., on Dec. 1, to pre- 
pare fully for the reception of all, and with 
Bob Armstrong as my right-hand man, I feel 
assured all will be well taken care of as re- 
gards hotel, livery and all that goes toward 
making attendance at a trial enjoyable. 

Uncasville, Conn. WASHINGTON A. COSTER. 


ie 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB MEETING. 





The regular quarterly meeting of the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club was held in New York Aug. 
1. The most important business accomplished 
was the passing of the amendment to the show 
rules, whereby non-members approved by the 
credentials committee can give shows by li- 
cense under A. K. C. rules. Four new clubs 
were admitted to active membership, the most 
prominent one being the Fairfield Club, which 
is to hold its first show at Stamford, Aug. 31. 
The Western Beagle Club was another of the 
elect. The new regulations regarding field 
trial championships for foxhounds and beagles 
were adopted with some slight amendments 
regarding number of competitors. 








